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THE MEMORIES OF AUGSBURG AND INNSBRUCK. 


as ‘HE story of the Emperor Maxi- 

milian I attempting to sketch 

with Diirer’s charcoal, is to me 
far more attractive than that of Charles 
V restoring Titian’s brush. As_ he 
watched the artist easily finishing his 
abandoned sketch, Kaiser Max marvelled 
that he could not do this, and that the 
charcoal did not break in Albrecht’s 
fingers as it had done in his own. We 
can almost hear the ready, laughing 
reply, in some such words as these which 
have come down to us, but doubtless 
more graceful and less formal: ‘‘Ach! 
I would not have the gracious emperor 
draw as well as myself. I have practised 
the art, and it is my kingdom. Your 
majesty has other and more difficult 
work to do.’’ 

The sketch which Diirer made of the 
emperor at this time (1518) is now in 
the Albertina collection at Vienna; the 
portrait painted from it, in the Imperial 
Gallery (formerly in the Belvedere) in 
that city. ‘There is another portrait of 
Maximilian by Diirer in the Germanic 
Museum at Nuremberg; younger and 
less astute-looking, and less attractive. 
The full Hapsburg lips are more marked, 
and weaken the effect of the face, and 
the expression of the eyes is less intelli- 
gent and keen. The profile portrait of 
the emperor in the design for the 
‘¢Triumphal Car,’’ from which Diirer 
executed his great copper-plate, and 
from which his assistants painted the 
fresco on the wall of the great hall in 
the Rath-haus in Nuremberg, is younger 
still, and resembles a portrait of him by 
Strigel, now in the Old Pinakothek at 
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Munich. All these portraits resemble 
the statue on Maximilian’s monument at 
Innsbruck. 

There is a very attractive naiveté about 
this really great but vain ‘‘ last knight,’’ 
as he was called (der lechste Ritter), who 
so loved to have his deeds portrayed in 
pictorial designs and in written histories. 
The glimpses of the intercourse between 
Maximilian and Diirer are very interest- 
ing. Not only did the emperor send 
for Diirer to take his portrait while he 
was in Augsburg during the sitting of the 
Diet in 1518, but during his frequent 
visits to Nuremberg to oversee the cast- 
ing of the bronzes for his monument at 


‘Innsbruck he was often in Diirer’s studio 


—that very studio which may be seen 
now, with its long horizontal window, 
high in the side-wall, and its own door 
into the street, with the little grating 
through which so many famous visitors 
once hailed the painter, and were cor- 
dially bidden to enter. 

While at Augsburg, Diirer painted 
Johann Jacob Fugger, the merchant- 
prince and banker, of the great house of 
Fugger—the Rothschilds of the sixteenth 
century. This wonderfully life-like por- 
trait is now in Munich, and seems to 
present to us a living man of a worthy, 
commonplace, somewhat burly presence, 
whose calm, sensible eyes meet ours as 
he receives us. A _ life-size modern 
bronze statue of this city magnate stands 
now in one of the streets of Augsburg. 
The quarter which he founded there (the 
Fuggerei), to be tenanted by fifty-three 
indigent Roman Catholic families at a 
merely nominal rent, still exists, enclosed 
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nor aristocratic 
oligarchy, but only 
to the emperor as 
overlord; and it 
enjoyed very special 
exemptions and 
privileges, some of 
which Charles V 
took away, restor- 
ing much of the 
restricted power of 
the nobles. Augs- 
burg was the center 
of the import trade 
between Germany 
and the _ Italian 
cities for merchan- 
dise from the 
Levant and the 
East. The routes 
of the German mer- 
chant traders ex- 
tended even to the 
Baltic. The great 
merchant families 
of Augsburg lived 
like princes, and 
entertained nobles 
and great dignita- 
ries of the empire 
in princely fashion. 
The Welsers were 
such a distinguished 








CITY TOWER AND “GOLDEN ROOF” 


Herzog-Friedrich Strasse, Innsbruck. 


within its own gates, over one of 
which is a plate with a Latin inscrip- 
tion recording his benefaction. 

The tomb of his son, Hans Fugger, 
is inthe Fugger Chapel in St. Ulrich’s 
Church. 

Everyone has probably read_ the 
story of Anthony Fugger throwing upon 
the blaze of the cinnamon-wood fire 
the bonds for money lent to Charles V. 
The modern paintings upon the front 
of the Fugger-haus form a series illus- 
trative of important events in the history 
of the city of Augsburg. One of these 
shows Anton Fugger interceding with 
Emperor Charles for the city’s liberties. 
Augsburg, like Nuremberg, was a free 
city of the empire, governed by its own 
Rath, and subject to no imperial official 


family who had risen 
in trade. At the 
right hand of the 
Fugger statue, on the corner of a street, is 
the fine old house of Franz Welser. One 
of his relatives was a scholar and writer. 
Two of his brothers fitted out an expedi- 
tion to Venezuela (of which land Charles 
V had given them a grant in payment of 
a debt), and conquered, colonized, and 
governed it for twenty-six years. The 
beautiful daughter of this Franz, Philip- 
pine Welser, for whom the street is still 
called, was the heroine of a romantic 
love-story, all the more _ interesting 
because it is true history, although his- 
torical romancers and retailers of dis- 
torted facts and legends have done their 
best to spoil it. 
Philippine was beloved by Ferdinand, 
of Tyrol, son of Ferdinand the archduke 
(the future emperor, Ferdinand I), and 
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nephew of Charles V He was a young 
man of great promise—a preux chevalier, 
in fact, for whose marriage there had 
been various grand projects. The 
emperor, his uncle, who was almost as 
fond of him as was his father, wished to 
marry him to the daughter of Francis I, 
until disputes and wars put an end to 
hopes of a French alliance. His father 
at one time wished to wed him to Mary 
of England, but this was opposed by 
Charles, who wooed her for his own son, 
Philip II. In the meantime Dan Cupid, 
a pair of beautiful eyes, and an honest, 


castle with her aunt, the Lady of Loxen, 
whilst her betrothed resided chiefly in 
the capital city of Prague. He com- 
manded the imperial forces in a campaign 
against the Turks in Hungary, and was 
busied in camp and court; whilst she in 
her retirement spun and embroidered 
and waited for him, their hearts as true 
to each other as those of two lovers in a 
ballad. 

Remembering what hopes shone before 
him, it is curious to imagine with what 
appearance of sincerity Ferdinand can 
have performed the office, for which he 
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Maria Theresa Strasse, Innsbruck. 


loyal heart, brought all their schemes to 
naught. 

Of course, the emperor would not 
consent to his nephew’s marriage with 
the merchant’s daughter; but Ferdinand 
was a true knight, and, what is more, a 
sturdy man. Although he could not 
marry Philippine while his uncle ruled, 
he remained leal to her during the nine 
long years of their betrothal. He was 
governor of Bohemia (his mother being 
the daughter of the last Bohemian mon- 
arch), and Philippine also lived in that 
country ; but she dwelt quietly in an old 


was chosen, of ambassador to dissuade 
Charles V from abdicating the imperial 
throne. Yet he seems to have acquitted 
himself satisfactorily. The embassage, 
happily, effected nothing, and three 
months after the abdication of his uncle, 
Ferdinand married Philippine. They 
were married privately in the chapel of 
the castle of Brazesnitz, where Philippine 
had passed the quiet years of her 
betrothal. 

It was long before Ferdinand’s father 
(now become emperor) would acknowl- 
edge the marriage, and it is not certain 
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that he ever saw his fair daughter-in-law. 
The agreement by which he finally 
recognized the validity of the marriage 
granted a jointure of three thousand 
florins to Philippine, and a fixed income 
to her two sons, with various privileges ; 
but they were to bear neither royal nor 
princely title—simply to be styled ‘‘ of 
Austria.’’ But it was added that the 
marriage should remain an official secret 
unless a papal absolution could be 
obtained for the irregularity of the cere- 
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(Gregory XIII) at first maintained that 
a new ceremony was necessary, but this 
Ferdinand firmly refused, saying that the 
first ceremony was valid, and that a 
second would cast a slur upon the honor 
of his wife and children. 

Ferdinand had been appointed Regent 
of the Tyrol, and he and his beloved 
lady spent the later years of their happy 
married life at the castle of Ambras, 
near Innsbruck. 

The Welser House, in Augsburg, and 





SCHLOSS AMBRAS. 


Near Innsbruck. 


mony. By an ordinance of the Council 
of Trent, it was required that there 
should be at least one male witness of a 
marriage, and that of Ferdinand and 
Philippine had taken place in the pres- 
ence only of the Lady of Loxen, the 
aunt of the bride and mistress of the 
castle. It was fifteen years before the 
papal absolution was obtained, it being 
shown that the ordinances of the Council 
of Trent were not really in force at the 
time of the marriage. The Pope 


the Philippine Welser Strasse, must ever 
be interesting as the probable scene 
of their first meeting, when Ferdinand 
was entertained by Franz Welser, the fair 
maiden’s father. 

Augsburg, although portions of it are 
new and wide, has many old mansions, 
and even whole rows and streets of them. 
Though in general less stately than those 
of Nuremberg, they have a character of 
their own. They are less frequently 
adorned with carving on projecting 
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MAXIMILIAN’S MONUMENT AND STATUES OF ANCESTORS. 
Hof kirche, Innsbruck. 


windows, etc.; but many are covered 
with the remains of frescoes across the 
front, and the variety of their irregular, 
quaint gables is delightfully picturesque. 
No one should visit Augsburg after 
Nuremberg. Seen in the reverse order 
they will each have the charm of indi- 
vidual interest. I saw Nuremberg first, 
and felt, to my regret, that I was not 
appreciating Augsburg as it deserved. 
Modern life flourishes there cheerfully in 
the midst of the old scene-settings, and 
somehow the softened tints of worn 
plaster and darkened wood are not out 
of harmony with the numerous corner 
shrines and niched images, the balconies 
and window-boxes bright with flowers, 
and the gay bedding hung out to air of 
a summer’s morning in notable German 
fashion. On the contrary, the whole 
aspect of the town must delight any 
painter who is privileged to fill a port- 
folio with water-color studies of its build- 
ings and street-corners, and irregular 
but often still stately vistas. 


The Augsburgers built fine mansions 
for themselves, and they built them well 
in the proud fifteenth and sixteenth 
century days of the city’s commercial 
prosperity. 

Philippine Welser was not the only 
citizen’s daughter who wedded a prince. 
But the fortunes of Clara Dettin, the 
morganatic wife of the Elector Palatine, 
Frederick the Victorious, and those of 
Agnes Bernauer, who married Duke 
Albert III, of Bavaria, were less happy 
than hers. Philippine was fortunate in 
her prince. But the life of Clara Dettin, 
though she ruled a courtly and learned 
circle at the castle of Heidelberg, was 
not one of complete happiness; and 
Agnes Bernauer’s fate was a tragic one. 

The Episcopal Palace, where the 
Augsburg Confession was given in 1530, 
is now a royal residence. The Diet 
then sitting was summoned to deliberate 
upon questions connected with Charles 
V’s wars against the Turks, etc., as well 
as with the religious differences with 
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the Reformers. Melanchthon presented 
before it the exposition of the Protestant 
creed in a more lucid and scholarly 
manner, probably, than Luther, with all 
his earnestness, could have done.* 

The old hostelry of ‘‘The Three 
Moors,’’ rebuilt in 1875, and now the 
largest and finest hotel in the city, enter- 
tained Charles V when in Augsburg at 
the sitting of the Diets. The Conference 
of 1547 is the one whose record most 
glows with color and life in the pictur- 
esque series. What a crowd of worthies ! 
Emperor Charles and Cardinal Gran- 
velle, and the Elector of Saxony, John 
Frederick, and Titian, and the Archduke 
Ferdinand and our Ferdinand of Tyrol, 
his gallant son, who probably at this time 
first saw his beautiful Philippine. How 
the streets and platzen must have flashed 
and stirred with galloping steeds and 
waving plumes, and rustle of rich array 
and bustle of civic importance ! 

It was during this stay in Augsburg 
that Titian’s portrait of Charles V, now 
in the Old Pinakathek at Munich (the 


*See Herrick’s (‘‘Some Heretics of Yesterday’’) 
Melanchthon 
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one which represents him seated, dressed 
in black, against a gold damask curtain) 
was painted. John Frederick, taken 
prisoner at the battle of Miihlberg, was 
lodged in the Fugger Palace. He was 
gradually allowed to form a little Prot- 
estant court around him there, and 
among his household was the painter, 
Lucas Cranach. 

Titian painted John Frederick in 1548, 
and also during a later visit to the city, 
when, it is said, the great artist himself 
sat to Cranach. 

The histories of Maximilian I and of 
Philippine Welser are almost as closely 
associated with Innsbruck as with Augs- 
burg. The monuments of both are at 
Innsbruck, though Maximilian does not 
rest there in his chosen place of sepulture, 
but.in the chapel of the castle of Wiener- 
Neustadt, his birthplace, thirty-one miles 
from Vienna. His monument, though 
it marks no tomb, is—taken together with 
its surrounding statues of ancestors—a 
most unique and impressive sight. It is 
a cenotaph of dark marble, standing in 
the center of the nave of the Franciscan 
church, the Hofkirche of Innsbruck. 





RELIEF IN CARRARA MARBLE, 


From the Maximilian monument at Innsbruck. Subject, Maximilian’s reception of his daughter Margaret on her return from France. 
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Around the base, protected by a gilded, 
floriated screen of wrought-iron, are 
twenty-four exquisite reliefs in Carrara 
marble, illustrating the life of Maxi- 
milian, from his marriage with Mary of 
Burgundy, in 1477, to the defense of 
Verona against the French and Venetians 
in 1515. Four of these reliefs are by 
the brothers Abel, of Cologne, the rest 
by Alexander Colyn, or Colin, a Dutch 
sculptor, appointed to the work by Fer- 
dinand I, who, with his son Ferdinand, 
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narrow band of bronze, with reliefs of 
Roman armor, trophies of war, shields, 
standards, etc., very finely executed. 
At the corners of the monument are four 
emblematic female figures, also in bronze ; 
and at the center kneels a life-size statue 
of Maximilian in his imperial crown and 
robes of-state. His face, which is 
turned toward the high altar, strongly 
resembles his portraits. But the monu- 
ment itself is not complete without the 
statues of ancestors, that stand as if on 





BRONZE STATUES OF MAXIMILIAN S ANCESTORS. 
Hofkirche in Innsbruck. 


the archduke, completed the monument. 
These reliefs are pictorially treated, and 
most minutely finished, with the richest 
profusion of detail, more like ivory carv- 
ing than anything usually attempted in 
marble. This has retained its white 
purity and fine surface. The expression 
of the faces, the spirited action of the 
horses, the texture and embroidery of 
stuffs, etc., are most wonderfully ren- 
dered. It is a complete series of his- 
torical pictures. Above them runs a 


guard on either side in two long rows 
along the aisle. ‘These figures are of 
bronze, most admirably executed, stately 
and life-like, every detail of costume 
carefully given ; and the effect is more 
than striking and solemn—it is positively 
weird. 

If the design was the emperor’s own, 
could self-glorification further go, even 
for this vain old Kaiser? Here stand 
all these great personages, men and 
women, with whom’ he chose to claim 
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near or remote kindred, from Clovis, 
king of the Franks, to Albert II, 
emperor in 1439, waiting in state on 
either side of his monument, which he 
destined to contain his sarcophagus, or 
mark the place of its deposit, until the 
Last Judgment. This company, seen by 
moonlight, or even by taper-light, must 
be decidedly awful. ‘They are not like 
ghosts, they are like people out of the 
chronicles turned into 
bronze, and dreeing a 
weird through the ages. 
This is, perhaps, a fan- 
ciful or too far-fetched 
idea, perhaps not. Let 
it go, at any rate, since 
it conveys something of 
the impression received 
by the view of this 
attendant throng. 

The work upon the 
details of their dresses, 
armor, etc., is marvel- 
ous, and their counte- 
nances fine and digni- 
fied. These _ statues 
have been conjectured 
to be the work of dif- 
ferent artists: Georg 
Léffler, Melchior Godl, 
Hans’ _Lendenstranch, 
and Peter Vischer. The 
figures of King Arthur 
and ‘Theodoric are 
attributed to the latter. 

A flight of steps leads 
from the right side of 
the nave to the Silver 
Chapel, so called from 
a silver image of the 
Virgin framed in by 
reliefs of silver - gilt, 
with subjects taken 
from the Litany of 
Loretto. In this 
retired chapel are the monuments which 
really mark the place of sepulture of 
Ferdinand of Austria and his wife Philip- 
pine. The effigies, not lying side by 
side, but in niches of the wall at some 
little distance apart, are well executed in 
marble, and evidently faithful likenesses. 
Ferdinand’s. countenance resembles his 
portraits; that of Philippine, said to 
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have been copied from her death-mask, 
is in features still like the beautiful por- 
trait in Vienna, a copy of which is in 
the museum at Innsbruck, and which is 
considered to be the only one of her 
numerous portraits which is authentic. 
The face of the effigy is, of course, 
much older, and the brow is contracted 
with a frown of pain. The many foolish 
and improbable legends which have been 


PHILIPPINE WELSER. 


Portrait at Vienna. (Copy at Innsbruck.) 


woven concerning her death, particularly 
those attributing it to assassination or 
suicide, are not worthy of the smallest 
credit. She died quietly in her bed, 
surrounded by her family and her sor- 
rowing attendants, having spent many 
happy years with her husband at the 
castle of Ambras, near Innsbruck, where 
she was adored by the people. 






































This castle has been so greatly changed 
since Ferdinand and Philippine occupied 
it that a visit to the interior will not 
greatly repay one interested in their 
history ; but its situation is most beauti- 
ful, and the views of the mountains, the 
same which they enjoyed, are glorious. 
There is a wooden-looking full-length 
portrait, called the portrait of Philip- 
pine, in one of the upper rooms, also 
those of her husband and her two sons, 
one in the red robes and cap of a cardinal. 

The armor now shown at the castle 
replaces that collected by Ferdinand, 
which is now in Vienna—the celebrated 
Ambras collection. And, by the by, 
his own armor—corslet and helmet— 
may be still seen above his tomb in the 
Silver chapel of the Franziskaner-kirche. 
Ferdinand’s portraits resemble each 
other, and they show him as he was, 
good ahd manly. He outlived his wife 
by some years, and is said to have com- 
posed the Latin inscription now upon 
the front of her tomb. 

Philippine is said to have maintained 
quite a little hospital of sick poor people 
in the castle. It was at Ambras that 
Ferdinand and Philippine received the 
news of the granting of the long-with- 
held papal absolution for their marriage, 
brought to them by the confessor who 
had performed the ceremony, and who 
had been indefatigable in their cause. 
Here Ferdinand rode out and in about 
his official duties as Regent of the Tyrol, 
and no doubt entertained many great 
personages; his beautiful lady dividing 
her life between stately hospitalities and 
the compounding of medicines for her 
poor pensioners. One of her books of 
recipes has been preserved with its quaint 
formule for the treatment of various ills. 

The home-life of the family, when 
alone, seems to have been quite simple, 
and their whole story is characterized by 
a naive, almost homely sincerity, very 
German and very charming. The 
Weiherberg, another castle near Inns- 
bruck, has also some association with 
them. Philippine Welser is still the 
presiding good genius of the neighbor- 
hood. Copies of her favorite portrait, 
seen in almost every shop in Innsbruck, 
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are only second in popularity to thdse of 
a certain Madonna, painted by Cranach, 
in the principal church, and copied in 
fresco upon many house-fronts. 

Philippine appears in her youth to 
have had that Madonna-like regularity of 
feature more commonly seen in old Ger- 
man painting than in German real life at 
present. She is said to have possessed a 
form of great strength and elasticity, 
although seemingly slight and delicate ; 
and her firm white hands were of steel as 
well as of velvet, for they were not only 
skilled in cunning embroidery and in 
compounding soothing lotions, but could 
bend a strong bow and send the arrow 
unswerving to the mark. This city 
maiden, ,this daughter of the people, 
and her'loyal husband, are most inter- 
esting figures ; and it is delightful to find 
such a human and satisfactory hero and 
heroine of local legend in this most 
grandly picturesque and romantic region. 

Innsbruck has some interesting old 
buildings; but better than all are the 
noble river which flows past it, and which 
the Inn’s Bridge spans, and the mount- 
ains that rise from its very streets. 

In that same Franciscan church, where 
Maximilian’s monumeat monopolizes 
attention, is the tomb of Andreas Hofer, 
the patriot mnkeeper, who early in this 
century headed the insurrection of the 
Tyrol against France and for Austria. 
Hofer became a military dictator, though 
taking no state upon him, but remaining 
a thorough peasant. The secret of his 
ascendancy over the people seems to have 
lain in his being one of them, and arro- 
gating no superiority to himself as their 
leader. After the French victory at 
Wagram, the Austrian troops were with- 
drawn; and, of course, the Tyroleans 
could not long stand against France. 
Hofer was taken as a prisoner to Milan, 
where Napoleon ordered him to be shot. 

The Franciscan church, where his 
monument now stands, was the scene of 
more than one popular assemblage dur- 
ing his rule, and the impassive bronze 
knights and dames along its nave have 
witnessed earnest discussions and demon- 
strations of patriotic fervor in a noble 
cause. 

Rosalie B. Stroup. 


AS THE TIDE DRIFTED. 


ENNINGFORD was not a 

fashionable resort. By this I 

4; mean that the great world did 

Fi not flock there during the 

mi <<season.’’ A few knew the 

place and loved it and kept the knowl- 

edge to themselves, in order that the 

summer horde of pleasure-seekers might 

not flock thither, and so spoil the quiet 

seclusion that was among its chiefest 
charms. 

As the same people came to Benning- 
ford year after year, and occupied the 
same rooms at the little hotel or the same 
cottages upon the beach, they became 
in time to consider themselves almost a 
family, close in sympathy and community 
of interests, for four months of the year 
at least. 

At the end of that time, when the 
summer was over and the cold winds 
began to blow down from the north, 
all went their several ways and were 
lost to sight of one another in the wide 


world until June came again. 
But, this year, there were some new- 


comers to Benningford. Someone had 
incautiously spread abroad a rumor of its 
charms, and so new faces came in among 
the older ones. “The ‘‘ancien régime’”’ 
viewed this innovation with apprehension. 

‘*T am afraid it will not be a safe 
place for you much longer, Mr. Frank,’’ 
said Mrs. Brownridge, one of Benning- 
ford’s oldest habitués, to her especial 
favorite, Mr. Frank Minor; ‘‘ too many 
pretty girls are finding their way here 
now, and, if you mean to keep heart- 
whole, you will have to go further into 
the wilderness.’’ 

‘¢Dear Mrs. Brownridge,’’ answered 
the young man, smiling into the quiet 
eyes of the pleasant matronly face before 
him, ‘‘ do you not know that, so long as 
Ican bask in your favor, I am steeled 
against all other pretty faces whatever ?”’ 

‘« Bah, Frank, how you do try one! 
You are getting old enough to marry and 
settle down; and if you don’t do it 
pretty soon, I promise that you shall not 
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continue to bask in my favor. If you 
really wish to hold fast to that, get mar- 
ried.”’ 

‘‘What an alternative!’’ laughed 
Minor. ‘‘I must abandon happiness 
in order to secure happiness. Anything 
else that you command, even to falling 
in love, I will faithfully try to accom- 
plish. But do not, I beg, drive me to 
the last ditch—to matrimony.”’ 

‘*You are a conscienceless fellow. 
Would you fall in love with some inno- 
cent girl, only to break her heart ?’’ 

‘By no means. She need not fall in 
love with me.”’ 

‘‘That shows how little you under- 
stand women. No, don’t flatter yourself 
that you are irresistible,’’ she interjected, 
hastily ; ‘‘ but, given two young people, 
and fitting time, place, and circum- 
stances, if one falls in love with the 
other, the case at once becomes mutual. 
The only exception, and the one that 
proves the rule, is when the affections of 
one of the parties have already become 
engaged.”’ 

«Then I had better fall in love with 
an engaged girl,’’ said Minor, tentatively. 

‘<Yes, or a married woman; that 
would be still safer,’’ suggested his 
mentor, a little spitefully. 

‘‘That is just what I have already 
done,’’ was the unexpected answer. 

‘¢What?’’ exclaimed Mrs. Brown- 
ridge, with unaffected horror; ‘‘ you are 
in love with a married woman ?’’ 

**T contess my guilt.’’ 

“‘And may I ask the name of your 
charmer ?”’ 

«* You may. The paragon of her sex 
—none other than Mrs. Brownridge.’’ 

‘‘ Frank, you are too provoking. I 
wish some young woman would lead you 
a chase. You are slipping beyond my 
control.”’ 

‘Thanks for your good wishes, my 
dear friend. I think I had better go 
away now and commune with nature. 
When I come back, you may find me 
more ‘tr,*ctable.’’ - 
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‘¢Commune with nature, indeed! 
Then I suppose you still play at paint- 
ing ?”’ 

Minor shrugged his shoulders depre- 
catingly. 

‘* You should not speak in that way of 
my devotion to art. It has a tendency 
to dampen my noblest ambitions.’’ 

“«¢ Devotion to fiddlesticks ! You never 
can paint. You have too much money. 
Talk about ‘pot-boilers’ as they will, 
I tell you that the truly great artists and 
writers and that sort of thing have been 
men who have lived close to the bone. 
They just had to do something or starve, 
and so they did it.’’ 

With this parting shot, Mrs. Brown- 
ridge resumed the novel which she had 
willingly laid aside at Minor’s approach, 
while that young man went to his room 
to prepare for ‘‘communing with 
nature.”’ 

When he reappeared upon the hotel 
piazza, laden with canvas, paint-box, and 
white umbrella, the lady rose and joined 
him, and they walked together down the 
sloping white beach to where the boats 
swung idly at the edge of the tide. 

‘‘If you want to paint water or sand 
or—anything of this sort,’’ she said, 
with a comprehensive gesture that 
included the whole long stretch of coast, 
‘*T don’t see why you need go to the 
islands to do it. Certainly there is 
enough of it here.’’ 

The artist walked on a little in silence 
before he answered : 

‘¢ To tell you the truth,’’ he answered, 
finally, ‘‘I am not after this sort of 
thing. There is too much of it, not too 
little. You see, I know my own limita- 
tions. See here.’’ 

He opened his sketch-book impulsively 
and handed it to his companion. She 
looked at the sketches to which he had 
opened, without comment, and then 
turned curiously a half-dozen other 
pages. Upon each was the same sub- 
ject, but treated in the many ways in 
which an artist delights to handle a 
congenial theme. That this was con- 
genial, the sketch-book gave amplest 
evidence. It was always the same—the 
face and figure of a young girl. «The 
face was a merry, piquant, laughing one ; 
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but, above the dimpled chin and arched 
mouth, serious eyes looked out, and a 
broad brow was half revealed beneath a 
mass of clustering curls. Her form was 
molded upon generous lines, and in her 
attitudes was displayed the free graceful- 
ness that comes only from perfect phys- 
ical health and life that is lived much in 
the open air. 

The sketches accentuated this latter 
fact. In one, the girl was seated in a 
boat, her hands grasping the oars in a 
masterful way that showed her well 
accustomed to their use. Her head, 
bare except for the mass of curls, was 
thrown well back, and so revealed the 
full throat and _ perfectly modeled 
shoulders and bust. In another, she 
was seated upon the beach in the half- 
shelter of an upturned dory, mending a 
fishing-net. Others yet were but sketches 
of a head or even a profile, but each 
showing some expression or pose that 
you instinctively felt to be characteristic. 

All of these things Mrs. Brownridge 
noted with the quick eye of a woman, 
while she turned the leaves with no sign 
of especial interest. 

‘*I suppose you find figure-painting 
more to your liking than marines,’’ she 
said, handing back the sketch-book. 

‘‘Well, there is certainly a more 
human interest in it.’’ 

‘¢This is the ideal fisher-maiden, I 
presume, of whom we hear so much and 
see so little in real life. A new Grace 
Darling, perhaps, discovered by ‘our 
special artist’ right here at Benning- 
ford.’’ 

‘« Her name is Grace,’’ laughed Minor, - 
‘¢ but she is not exactly a fisher-maiden. 
It is Grace Holmes, the daughter of the 
light-house keeper over on Captive 
Island.”’ 

Mrs. Brownridge took the sketches 
again and examined them with open 
interest. 

‘¢Why,’’ she exclaimed, ‘it is little 
Grace Holmes, to be sure. I have not 
seen the child these two years. That is 
the trouble with us who come every 
season: we don’t keep up our acquaint- 
ance with the sights.’’ 

‘¢Do you class Grace Holmes among 
the ‘sights’ of Benningford?’’ asked 
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Minor, with a trace of impatience in his 
voice. 

‘Oh, dear, no. I was thinking of 
the light-house. I don’t know when I 
have been out there; I believe I should 
like to go again.’’ 

They had come down to the edge of 
the beach by this time, and, as they 
talked, Minor busied himself making the 
boat ready, while the lady shaded her 
eyes with her hand and gazed absently 
away over the water to where the light 
lifted itself skyward, a scarcely discern- 
ible speck a dozen miles seaward. 

‘And she has lived there alone, with 
her father, on that bit of rock and sand, 
all these years,’’ she said, speaking half 
to herself. 

Minor had stowed his traps carefully 
in the boat, and now stood holding the 
painter in his hand, ready to cast off. 

‘* You said that you would like to go 
to the light again. Will you go out 
with me this morning? You know, I 
am a good sailor.’’ 

‘*No, I won’t go this time,”’ she said, 
half regretfully ; ‘‘ but if you will invite 
me again, I will go soon.’’ Then she 
smiled and waved her hand at him in 
parting, and sauntered thoughtfully up 
the beach. 

‘A good thing I checked myself in 
time,’’ she said to herself; ‘‘I was just 
on the point of giving him some foolish 
caution, and so making a bad matter 
worse. Men are such contrary beings.’’ 
And with that reflection, she resumed 
her novel and endeavored to dismiss 
Frank Minor and the light-keeper’s 
daughter from her mind. 

As for Minor himself, it was his habit 
to make the most that he could of life, 
as it presented itself to him day by day. 
As soon as he was fairly away from the 
shore, he settled himself comfortably in 
the stern of the boat, lighted a cigar, 
and prepared to enjoy his sail to the 
fullest. To handle the boat was just 
occupation enough to employ his mind 
healthfully. There was a brisk wind, a 
clear sky, and the’ water was just suffi- 
ciently rough to give piquancy to the 
boat’s motion. This two hours’ run to 
the light was two hours of passive but 
keen delight in living, and, when he 


stepped upon the sand, there was a 
brighter light in his eye, a ruddier glow 
upon his cheek, and his step was lighter 
and quicker than when he left the main- 
land. 

Some might have said there was other 
cause for this—that the pulses of any 
man would quicken at being met with 
such evident pleasure by so perfect a type 
of young womanhood as this one who 
had come down to the shore to welcome 
him, and whom Mrs. Brownridge would 
easily have recognized as the original of 
the many sketches. 

“‘It is so late, I began to fear you 
were not coming,”’ said the girl. 

‘<T was chatting with a friend at the 
hotel, and could not easily get away 
sooner.”’ 

At this, a quick look of apprehension 
came into the girl’s face, but it passed 
when Minor added : 

*“‘A nice old lady, to whom I was 
showing these.’’ He tapped the sketches 
significantly. ‘‘ Mrs. Brownridge,’’ he 
continued ; ‘‘she has been coming here 
for years—says she remembers you when 
you were a little girlk Wants me to 
bring her out to see you some day. 
Shall I, Grace ?’’ 

He did ,not often call her by name; 


. but, when he did, he let the name linger 


upon his lips and made it musical. The 
girl flushed consciously when he used it. 

‘IT don’t know,”’ she said, thought- 
fully. ‘*I would like to meet people 
more; but I feel so ignorant, so awk- 
ward—”’ 

‘¢ You are neither,’’ interrupted Minor, 
protestingly. 

‘And sometimes I think they look at 
me just as they do at the light—as if I 
were something to see.’’ 

‘*You are,’’ said her companion, 
laughing. ‘‘ You are one of the sights, 
and better worth seeing than all the rest 
together.’’ 

‘¢ But I know so little—so little about 
the world—’’ 

' «©The world—that is so little worth 
knowing,’’ said Minor, concluding the ,. 
sentence for her. ‘‘ But you can know 
about it from books, if you will. Our 
best writers now are writing about real 
people like ourselves, and not about 
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‘lords and ladies of high degree.’’’ He 
began to unfold a packet as he talked 
on. ‘Here are some of the books we 
were speaking of. I hope you will like 
this—‘A Country Town.’ It is not a 
happy book, but it is a very true one: a 
picture of life in a.little Western village 
standing all alone on the bare broad 
prairie—very much as your island stands 
here alone in the sea,’’ he added, after a 
moment’s pause. ‘‘And I think the 
writer worked and studied to get some- 
thing of the real life into his story, just 
as I am trying’ to get it into my picture. 
Perhaps he dreamt that it would make 
him famous.’’ 

‘¢ Yes, the picture,’’ exclaimed Grace, 
with lively interest: ‘‘ what have you 
done ?”’ 

‘¢ Nothing,’’ admitted the artist. ‘I 
dream more than I work. One must do 
both, and to some purpose, to succeed 
in art. But I want my picture to tell 
some story, and I have not dreamed out 
the story yet.”’ 

‘¢ Yes?’’ said the girl, questioningly, 
not quite understanding his meaning. 

‘¢Qh, I don’t know what it will be 
yet; perhaps nothing more than ‘ mend- 
ing nets.’ But, you sce, I am a little 
selfish. When I hang the picture in the 
exhibition, I should like the people who 
see it to say something more than that it 
is merely the portrait of a beautiful 
girl.’’ 

If Grace noticed the compliment, she 
did not show it. Her thoughts had 
gone back to what Minor had said about 
the story of the Western town, and to 
her island standing all alone in the sea. 

«‘T never think of it in that way,” 
she said, explaining to him what was in 
her mind. ‘‘ The sea is never lonely. 
I can always hear it talking to me. 
Sometimes it cries, and sometimes it 
laughs ; and it is always changing, so 
that it never grows tiresome. I should 
die, away from it,’’ she cried, with sud- 
den intensity. 

‘‘And do you intend to stay here by 
it always ?’’ he asked. 

‘I don’t know. I have never 
thought. We shall stay here and keep 
the light so long as father lives, I sup- 
pose. After that, I should not care 
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much. He is all I have,’’ she added, 
simply. 

Minor sat quietly awhile, toying with 
the shells that were strewn upon the 
beach, and now and then casting one 
with a gentle fillip into the water. 

*‘It is good to look forward to so 
quiet an existence,’’ he said. ‘‘ Out in 
the world, we plan and plan, and then 
have no more control over our course 
than has this shell,’’ and he sent another 
whirling out to meet an incoming wave. 
‘«See,’’ he said, ‘‘ how the wave catches 
and throws it back again. And then it 
will suck it out as it recedes, and maybe 
bring it here yet again. And no one 
knows whether it will finally be hidden 
in the deep water, or left to waste on the 
shore.”’ 

He rose, laughing gently. <‘‘I am 
thinking of my picture,’’ he said; 
‘who knows whether it will succeed or 
not ?’’ 

‘¢Come,”’ he said again, ‘let us sail. 
I want to go out there where the winds 
blow and the waves dance.”’ 

They got into the boat, Grace taking 
the stern-seat and holding the tiller; 
Minor sat in front of her, sketching-. 
block and pencil in hand. The wind 
bellied the sail well out, and they ran 
along briskly, with the lee rail well down 
to the water’s edge. Grace held the 
tiller firmly, her body thrown back, 
revealing all the sweeping lines of her 
figure. Minor noted every detail and 
began to sketch rapidly, as if by inspi- 
ration. 

“‘T have it!’’ he cried. ‘I shall call 
it ‘The Rescue.’ Away off in the dis- 
tance shall be a boat in distress. I will 
make the sky darker, the sea a little more 
rough, and you are hurrying to save the 
people in it. But you must not have 
such a laughing face. There—that will 
do,’’ he said, contentedly, glancing up 
from his block again. ‘‘ That expres- 
sion suits the scene and the errand.”’ 

And in truth the girl’s face, which had 
mirrored back all the brightness of the 
sea and sky and wind, became upon the 
sudden very grave. 

‘©No,’’ she said, ‘‘I don’t like that. 
Don’t make the seacruel. It is never so, 


except when men tempt it by their folly.”’ 
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‘¢But men tempt it sometimes. You 
have known such things,’’ he insisted. 

‘< Yes, but I would rather not think of 
them.”’ 

‘« But that is the best art,’’ he replied, 
*«to show the things that are real—life 
as it exists in fact.’’ 

‘*T have never rescued anyone,’’ said 
Grace, unwilling to give up her point, 
even to him. 

‘¢ The time may come yet,’’ he said, 
lightly, then added more seriously: ‘If 
the need should come, I am sure you 
would not fail.’’ 

‘<I don’t know,’’ she answered; ‘‘a 
girl cannot do much.”’ 

By the time they were ready to return 
to the island, Minor had the scheme of 
his picture well in mind, and had jotted 
down much memoranda — consisting 
mainly, it seemed, of new studies of his 
companion. 

The next morning, when the steamer 
from Boston came in, Minor was at the 
wharf in company with Mrs. Brown- 
ridge and the rest of Benningford’s 
visitors. This weekly boat was the only 
means of communication between Ben- 


ningford and the outside world, so that 
its coming and going was an event of no 
little interest. 

‘*To all but me,’’ Minor was saying 
to his companion, as the boat drew 


slowly into the dock. 
because the others do. I am expecting 
no friends. I know I shall have no let- 
ters, because I left no address at my 
hotel, purposely to avoid having them 
follow me. I came here for quiet.’’ 

A long shriek from the boat’s whistle 
interrupted conversation and attracted 
attention more closely to her. The 
upper deck was well filled with people, 
and this caused Mrs. Brownridge to 
observe that.they were too close to civil- 
ization—that Benningford was being 
found out altogether too much. 

‘‘Upon my word, Frank,’’ she 
exclaimed, suddenly, ‘‘ there is someone 
trying to attract your attention. Don’t 
you see? That lady on the forward 
deck, waving her handkerchief. Hadn’t 
you better run? There is time yet to 
escape.’ 

Minor looked in the direction indi- 


‘IT come only 


cated, stared intently for a moment, then 
lifted his hat and bowed. Then he 
turned to his companion, with his quiet 
little laugh. 

‘« Found out, you see,’’ he said. 

‘‘How you do provoke one,’’ she 
said. ‘‘ Here you see I am dying with 
curiosity, and you are doing nothing but 
laugh, always that same little laugh—I 
believe you would laugh if the skies were 
falling. Who are they ?”’ 

‘‘Only my Aunt Louisa and Cousin 
Sydney,’’ answered Minor, trying to 
look very sober after being thus admon- 
ished. 

‘*That pretty girl your cousin ?’’ said 
Mrs. Brownridge, adjusting her eye-glass 
to get a better view. ‘You don’t 
deserve it.’’ 

‘‘T know it. That’s just what I tell 
Aunt Louisa.’’ At this, his companion 
stole a side glance at him, to see if his 
words had a deeper meaning. ‘‘ But she 
isn’t really my cousin; she is Aunt 
Louisa’s step-daughter.’’ 

They made their way down to the side 
of the boat, and Minor greeted the two 
ladies before they were fairly ashore. 

‘Why, Aunt Louisa, this is an 
unexpected pleasure; and you too, 
Cousin Sydney—how did you manage 
to find your way to Benningford ?”’ 

‘¢ It’s not your fault, Frank, I can tell 
you,’’ responded the elder lady, bending 
forward to permit a decorous salute upon 
her cheek. ‘‘ We’ve hunted along this 
whole coast for you, from Calais to 
Grand Manan.’’ 

‘‘Why, mamma!’’ interposed the 
younger lady, blushing a little as her 
cousin bent to kiss her hand; ‘‘ Cousin 
Frank will think that has been our chief 
occupation.”’ 

‘« Never mind, aunt,’’ said that gen- 
tleman, perceiving that Sydney was 
annoyed. ‘Wait until we get you 
settled at the hotel, then you can tell me 
all about it and scold me in comfort. 
Meantime, let me introduce my gvod 
friend and mentor—Mrs. Brownridge. 
My aunt Mrs. Alden, my cousin Miss 
Dale.’’ 

As they moved on toward the hotel, 
Mrs. Brownridge took up the conversa- 
tional ball. 
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‘‘Frank has one good quality,’’ she 
said: ‘‘he always pronounces names 
distinctly when he introduces people. 
Now we shan’t be saying to each other: 
‘Ah! I beg your pardon: I didn’t 
quite catch your name.’ ”’ 

‘«‘Oh! I hope he has other good 
qualities,’ iaughed Miss Dale. 

‘¢ Well, I don’t know. He said I was 
his ‘friend and mentor.’ But he has 
grown so incorrigible of late that I am 
ready to resign half of that dual char- 
acter, now that the young man has other 
kith and kin here to look after him.”’ 

In the days that followed, Minor gave 
himself up dutifully to the entertain- 
ment of his aunt and cousin. With 
Mrs. Brownridge, they made little excur- 
sions to the points of interest near by, 
and the latter lady had ample oppor- 
tunity to study her companions and to 
form certain conclusions regarding them. 
She saw, for instance, that Mrs. Alden 
was intent upon throwing the young 
people together ; that Miss Dale did not 
object to Minor’s company at all, but 
that she was annoyed at having her step- 
mother’s purpose made so evident. This 
caused her to show more shyness and 
reserve toward him than she otherwise 
might have done. 

As for Minor, he was devoted to his 
quasi-relative in a manner that was much 
too cousinly to leave room for any more 
pronounced sentiment. He thought her 
a ‘‘nice little girl,’’ and found it no 
burden at all to row or sail or walk with 
her in the bright mornings, or to lounge 
in the hammocks upon the hotel piazzas 
in the afternoons, and read and discuss 
together the latest summer novels. Miss 
Dale was a romanticist in her tastes, 
while Minor was a most uncompromising 
realist. 

‘* We can see enough of life, as it is,’’ 
she would say. ‘‘I like to read about it 
as it might be. I like to think that 
people might be stirred by great purposes 
to the doing of great deeds.’’ 

‘‘They are,’’ said Minor, ‘‘in real 
life. You and I know a dozen people, 
who, if the motive came, could be 
stirred to as sublime heights of daring 
and self-sacrifice as even the greatest hero 
or heroine of the mere fiction-makers. 
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And it is because such possibilities exist 
under the commonplace cloaks that cover 
the every-day life, that. I like to study 
this and imagine the contrast when the 
occasion brings it into relief.’’ 

‘‘Are you sure that you know any 
people of this sort?’’ asked Sydney, 
smiling. ‘‘I fancy I have never known 
them. I should like to add to my 
acquaintance.’’ 

Minor was so eager to defend his 
argument that he did not pause for calm 
reflection. 

“‘T think I know one—a girl—who 
could be a heroine. I will take you to 
see her, if you will go. And her life 
now is as bare and commonplace as it 
can be made. She knows nothing of 
passion, sentiment, or romance.”’ 

He paused suddenly, conscious that he 
was speaking with more than his usual 
feeling. Miss Dale lifted her eyes. 

‘¢T should like to see her,’’ she said. 
‘« But, of course, you have only a the- 
ory. Unless you can manage the envi- 
ronment that shall wake this Galatea—’’ 

‘“‘A Galatea in Benningford?’’ ex- 
claimed Aunt Louisa, appearing at the 
moment with Mrs. Brownridge. ‘‘ Have 
you discovered her for us? How con- 
siderate !’’ 

‘¢T think I know,’’ said Mrs. Brown- 
ridge. ‘‘It must be the light-house 
keeper’s daughter. Frank is going to 
paint—not sculp—her. He promised to 
take me out to see her. Now perhaps he 
will take us all.’’ 

Then, with some little discussion of 
ways and means, it was decided that they 
should make the excursion to the light- 
house on the morrow. 

Frank did not feel quite right at the 
position in which he had allowed himself 
to be placed, but there was no way of 
retreat. In the first place, he told him- 
self, he should not have talked about 
Grace; then he would not have been 
compelled to take these women of the 
world there to see her, just as he would 
have exhibited any other curiosity of the 
coast. Well, he would make amends by 
settling down to work on the picture 
after that, and he would make it one 
that should do Grace full justice. 

When the party reached the island, 


















they were received by Grace without any 
embarrassment, for curigus visitors were 
not rare. She conducted them about 
the island, hunted for shells and pebbles 
with the ladies, explained the mysteries 
of the flash-light, and, when they went 
away, gave them some delicate bits of 
pressed sea-weed as mementoes. 

Minor observed the girls closely, and 
saw that they were interested in each 
other, and, he thought, disposed to 
become friends. On the way home, he 
talked more freely about’ Grace than he 
had before. Sydney spoke of her first, 
and made the conversation general. 

‘And so you think,’’ she had said, 
‘‘that she is the stuff that heroines are 
made from.’’ 

The artist disclaimed having had any 
intention of making a personal applica- 
tion of his theory. 

‘« Girls of that type,’’ he replied, ‘‘ and 
men too, for that matter, are apt to come 
out strong when the occasion offers.”’ 

‘I don’t know why you say that,’’ 
objected Mrs. Alden. ‘Girls of Syd- 
ney’s type, who have been carefully 
reared and educated fot generations, 
may not have as much physical strength, 
but I believe they have quite as much 
physical and moral courage as_ these 
untaught daughters of nature.’’ 

‘And as for men,’’ said Mrs. Brown- 
ridge, ‘‘I don’t know where you will 
find anything much finer than that thing 
Frank did out in Arizona.’’ 

‘‘What is that?’’ asked Sydney, at 
once interested. 

«Why, is it possible you don’t know 
how he saved young Ford’s life when 
they were out in the Apache country 
together ?”’ 

‘*No; we were in Europe that year, 
and Frank never tells us his adventures.”’ 

‘Well, I had it from Ford himself. 
He was down here last summer with 
Frank—just worships him, you know. 
But ‘I'll tell the tale as ’twas told to 
me.’ No, keepstill, sir !’’ she exclaimed, 
as Minor began some protest. ‘‘It was 
like this: They had been out there for 
some paper, Ford to write and Frank to 
sketch. The Indians were off their 
reservation, and the boys were foolish 
enough to go right among them, although 
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it was known they were on the war-path. 
The result was, that Ford was captured, 
while Frank barely escaped with his life. 
Then what does our young man do but 
throw away all his arms, half his cloth- 
ing, but of course keeping his sketch- 
book and pencils, and go wandering 
about their camp again in such a way 
that he can’t help being taken. Well, 
when they have him in camp and find 
that he carried no arms, not even a knife 
to defend himself, they conclude that he 
is an idiot, and, as such, is under the 
protection of the Great Spirit. So they 
made him a guest of honor and -let him 
go about unrestrained and even un- 
watched, and he repaid their confidence 
by effecting his friend’s escape and his 
own.’’ 

‘« Pooh !’’ protested Minor, ‘‘ that was 
no great matter. J knew their super- 
stition and that I was safe enough if I 
could only make them think I was non 
compos.’’ 

‘* But what if you had not made them 
think so?’’ asked Mrs. Alden. 

Sydney had kept very still during the 
recital of the story, but now she drew 
nearer to Minor and laid her hand gently 
upon his arm. 

‘‘It was splendid,’’ she said; ‘‘ you 
were very brave. How he must love 
you for that !’’ 

That night, she spoke to him of it 
again, when they were alone. 

‘«T understand now,’’ she said, ‘‘ why 
you told me that people we know can do 
grand things. It was because you had 
done them yourself.’’ 

‘‘It was nothing. Any man must 
have gone back. Ford was my friend. 


I could not leave him there, to be 


tortured by those red devils.’’ 
From this time, Sydney began to regard 
her cousin in a new light. She had 


.always liked him and thought him a 


handsome manly fellow, but now she 
began to think of him as she did of 
those wonderful heroes of her novels. 
Minor saw this at first with some 
amusement, thén he felt drawn toward 
her more, and the gentle earnest sim- 
plicity of her character impressed him. 
He acknowledged to himself that he was 
growing fond of her, and spent his days 
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in planning for her pleasure. Grace and 
the picture were alike forgotten, except 
when they touched at the island, as they 
now and then did when boating together. 
At such times, Frank felt a slight uneasi- 
ness as he saw Grace’s serious eyes fixed 
upon Sydney’s face, and he noticed that 
she was quieter and smiled less than was 
her wont when he had been alone with 
her. But her father was not well, and 
she was attending the light alone. Per- 
haps this new sense of responsibility made 
her more grave. 

One day, after they had been at the 
island and were well started toward 
home, a sudden fancy came upon Sydney 
to turn about and run far out toward the 
open sea. 

‘« It looks so enticing out there,’’ she 
said, ‘‘ just over the furthest edge of the 
water. I should like to be out there in 


this little boat—just we two, and nothing 
else in the world in sight.’’ 

‘There is a good deal of wind, and 
it will be pretty rough if we go out far,’’ 
said Frank. ‘‘ But it will be safe enough 
in this boat, if you are not afraid of 
being sea-sick.’’ 


‘<I should feel safe enough anywhere, 
with you,’’ said Sydney, confidingly, 
‘¢and I am never sea-sick; the more 
motion, the better, for me.”’ 

So they tacked about and ran for the 
line where the sea and the sky met. 
Passing the light, they waved hands to 
Grace and saw her flutter a handkerchief 
in response. Then on and on over the 
white-capped waves, with the shore grow- 
ing fainter, the tall light-house resolving 
itself into a dim speck against the sky, 
on and on and on, until they were alone 
with the sea and the wind. 

The breeze, which had been brisk 
earlier in the day, freshened as they 
came out further upon the open water, 
and sent them speeding rapidly away 
from the harbor. The light boat cut its 
way through the water and sent the spray 
back in showers. Sometimes the prow 
caught a rising wave, and then the spray 
became a deluge. Sydney gathered her 
wraps about her and laughed aloud with 
delight. Minor, finding her enthusiasm 
contagious, let the sail out just a trifle 
more than prudence would warrant. 


The wind caught it and bent its full 
power upon the sheet. The boat 
careened, dipped a little water, and 
partially righted itself again. Then, for 
an instant, there was a terrific struggle. 
Minor endeavored, but in vain, to cor- 
rect his error. ‘The boat, as if imbued 
with life, fought against the power that 
was remorselessly dragging it over, and 
the .wind hurled itself like a demon 
against the sail. There was a moment 
of awful suspense, then the mast cracked, 
snapped like a pipe-stem, and went 
down. Minor sprang to the prow, cut 
loose the sail and rigging, and the boat 
floated upright, but no longer a thing of 
life, upon the tossing waves. 

‘Sydney sat motionless, clasping the 
rail with nervous energy, but making no 
outcry. Minor turned toward her and 
gathered her hands in his. 

‘‘Are you frightened ?’’ he asked. 

‘*No, I think not,’’ she said; but, as 
she spoke, Minor could feel that she 
trembled. : 

‘““You were brave enough while the 
danger lasted,’’ he said. ‘‘ It was all 
my fault ; it was carelessness.’’ 

‘¢No,”’’ she said, ‘‘ you must not blame 
yourself; you were trying to please me.’’ 

Then she became sensible of the 
changed motion of the boat, and saw 
that it was tossing at the mercy of the 
waves. She looked about in dismay, 
first shoreward, and then out to sea. 

Just before sunset, Grace climbed the 
circular stairway that led to the top of 
the tower. Just at sunset, the lamp 
must be lighted. Five minutes before 
that time, and when the last rays of the 
sun were lying straight across the water, 
touching a wave here and there with 
iridescent brilliance, Grace took down 
the glass, as was her custom, and swept 
the whole sea carefully. 

Far out, she saw a small speck: so far 
and so small that at first she was not sure 
that it was anything at all. Then, as 
she looked again, the speck was lifted 
upon the crest of a wave, and in that 
instant the red sunlight caught it; and 
then wave and boat and the red sunlight 
disappeared as the gray twilight settled 
down upon the sea. 

But that ‘instant had been enough. 
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No boat, Grace knew, would be out 
there in the falling night unless it had 
met with some disaster. Intuitively she 
knew who was in the boat. With 
trembling hands, she lighted the lamp, 
watched until it burned true, and then 
hastened down from the tower. The 
tide was running out, and there was not 
a moment to lose. Briefly telling her 
father what she had seen, she ran down 
to the beach, sprang into her boat, and 
began to pull steadily in the direction 
where she had caught that one fleeting 
glimpse of the drifting speck. As the 
tide was with her, she was able to put 
distance between herself and the light 
very rapidly ; but she remembered that 
the same force was also carrying the 
other boat further seaward. 

The stars came out, and, guiding her 
course by them and by the light, she 
pulled away steadily. The night closed 
in about her, and she seemed alone in 
the whole universe: alone, except for 
the light in the tower and the twinkling 
stars up there in the sky. She was not 
afraid, but she was awed as never before 
by the majesty and vastness of the sea. 


For a moment, she lost sight of the 
errand of life and death upon which she 


was bent. But only for a moment, until 
it returned to her with sudden intensitv, 
and she began to pray that she might be 
in time. 

But in time for what? Here was 
such a chance for self-communion as 
Grace had never had before, and she 
gave herself up to it wholly. There was 
no eye to see the crimson upon her 
cheek, and she confessed to herself that 
she loved this man whom she was going 
to rescue. It might be unmaidenly, 
unwomanly, when he had said no word 
of love to her. It might be that their 
stations in life were too wide apart. That 
did not matter: she loved him. 

And she was going to rescue him for 
what? That he might idle and dawdle 
again with that other woman, whom she 
must also save in saving him. For a 
moment, there was hot and fierce rebell- 
ion in the girl’s heart. If she could 
save him alone, and let her go—whither, 
she cared not, so that it was out of her 
path. But this passed, and she went 


steadily on with the task to which she 
had set her hand. 

After the accident to the boat, Frank 
gave himself for a little to the task of 
assuring and comforting his companion. 

‘* We shall be discovered before long,”’ 
he said. ‘‘At the light-house, they always 
search the sea carefully before sunset, 
and they will see us and send a boat out.’’ 

Sydney looked back toward the light 
doubtfully. 

‘It is so far,’’ she said. ‘‘And,’’ 
she added, ‘‘ the keeper is ill; he cannot 
come.’’ 

“Yes, I had thought of that,’’ 
answered his companion. ‘‘ But Grace 
will come instead.’’ 

‘‘She will not dare, alone and at 
night.’’ As she spoke, the light flashed 
out across the water. 

‘¢She has seen us—it is her signal,’’ 
exclaimed Frank, hopefully. 

As the night grew, they watched the 
light with feverish intentness. It was the 
only thing that kept them in touch with 
the world. 

‘‘If it should go out!’’ whispered 
Sydney ; ‘‘ it is growing fainter.’’ 

‘It is because you have looked at it so 
long,’’ answered Minor. He drew nearer 
to her and took her hand in his. She 
closed her eyes for a moment, and then 
opened them and gazed at the light again. 

‘“‘No, it is further away, I know. 
The tide has turned, and we are drifting 
out to sea.’’ 

Frank tried to frame words to calm 
her fears, but he could not bring himself 
to say else but the exact truth, with 
eternity so close to them both. But 
there came up in his heart a great tender- 
ness for the girl who was meeting her 
fate so bravely. 

‘Yes; I had hoped you would not 
know,” he said. ‘‘Are you afraid ?”’ 

‘¢ No, I shall not be afraid so long as 
you are with me.’’ 

Frank released her hand, put his arm 
about her, and drew her head down upon 
his shoulder. 

‘‘ You are very dear to me, Sydney,’’ 
he whispered ; ‘‘ can you forgive me for 
bringing you into this danger ?”’ 

For answer, she raised her head and 
kissed him full upon the lips. 
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Straight as an arrow from its bow 
came the little boat, with its fair rower. 
Though tossed like a cork upon the 
waves, it made way always toward its 
mark. Her arms grew weary and her 
body faint, but Grace kept at her task 
unceasingly, only pausing now and then 
to send out a clear and strong halloo. 

When hope had almost given out, and 
Frank and Sydney had settled down in 
dumb despair to wait for the long night 
to pass, one of these clear notes reached 
the girl’s quicker ear. She raised her 
head and looked wonderingly about. 

‘‘ What is it, dear?’’ asked Frank. 

‘«T heard something—a bird calling, I 
think.’”’ 

They both listened for a long time, 
but heard nothing. They dared not 
speak to each other of the hope that had 
sprung momentarily in their hearts, and 
had settled down into their former 
apathy when a distinct call roused them 
again. There was no mistaking it this 
time ; far and faint though it sounded, 
it was yet di§tinctly the cry of a human 
voice. 

Frank rose to his feet and called 
loudly in answer. The return cry came 
more plainly, and soon they heard the 
sound of oars. Then the boat could be 
made out, coming nearer and nearer. 
Finally the two boats touched, and 
Frank grasped the rail of the smaller one 
and held them together. The nature of 
the accident was soon explained to Grace, 
who in turn told how she had seen them 
from the tower and started at once to 
their relief. 

‘“¢ You have had a long pull and a hard 
-one,’’ said Frank. 

‘‘Yes; you kept drifting away from 
me.”’ 

‘‘And we should have gone on,’’ said 
Sydney, ‘‘and been lost, if you had not 
come.”’ 

The larger boat was cast adrift, and 
Frank took the oars from Grace for the 
long pull homeward. . 

It was almost morning when they 
reached the light, and Grace would have 
had her companions pause there for rest ; 
but they insisted upon continuing at once 
to the shore, to quiet the fears of their 
friends. When they parted, Sydney put 
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her arms about Grace and kissed her on 
either cheek. 

‘‘T shall love you all my: life,’’ she 
said. 

But Frank only pressed her hand 
warmly and turned away without words. 

The exposure and nervous shock had 
been so great that Sydney was compelled 
to keep her room for some days follow- 
ing their adventure, and so it chanced 
that Frank made his next visit to the 
island alone. Before he went, however, 
he had a serious hour with himself. In 
the clear light of day, he had come 
quickly to a realization that his tender 
words to Sydney the night before had 
been the outcome of the time and place, 
rather than the real promptings of his 
heart. And more: he found that the 
regard he had felt for Grace had, spurred 
by her splendid daring, leaped at a 
bound into a passion far stronger than 
any Sydney could inspire. 

Feeling as he did, he thought that the 
only right way would be to tell Sydney 
at once and ask her to relieve him from 
his avowal of the previous night. Hav- 
ing determined on this course, he went 
to her room for,the purpose of carrying 
it at once into execution. But Sydney 
met him so prettily, blushing just a little 
at her consciousness of their new rela- 
tions, that Minor hesitated. It would 
be cruel and mortifying to her, he said 
to himself. And here was a woman of 
his own class, his equal in every way, 
while Grace was— And so he hesitated, 
and the words remained unsaid. 

Then he left her and went to the 
island, bearing many messages from 
Sydney to Grace. When he saw the 
latter, he repented him of his indecision. 
She was so handsome, so strong, so 
brave; and he looked out toward the 
open sea and remembered how she had 
gone out upon it in the night, and alone, 
to his rescue. 

He did not trust himself to talk much 
about it, but kept upon safer ground. 
But, when he was about to leave, and 
they stood together beside the boat, he 
took both her hands in his and held them. 

‘<Tf it had not been for th@e strong 
hands, Grace,’’ and then he stopped 
abruptly. ‘‘I owe my life to you,’’ he 
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said ; ‘‘ will you let me spend it now for 
you ?”’ 

The girl looked up at him question- 
ingly. 

‘¢T mean,”’ he said, ‘‘ that I love you; 
you are beautiful, you are strong, you are 
noble, you are brave. I love you, 
Grace.”’ 

Over the girl’s face was diffused a glow 
of ineffable happiness. Her pulses 
throbbed under his burning words. She 
was filled with trembling, yet conscious 
of a new strength and pride that was 
born within her. When Minor moved 
toward her and opened his arms, she 
yielded herself with a little glad cry. 

‘<Oh, I had never thought—I thought 
it would be Sydney.’’ 

Her words caused Minor a sharp pang 
as they awakened him to his true situa- 
tion. He revolted at the thought of 
double - dealing, and was now only 
anxious that he might get away, in order 
to say to Sydney that which he should 
have said before, and which must now 
not be longer delayed. 

When they parted, he spoke tenderly 
of meeting her on the morrow, and of 
the many happy to-morrows that they 
should spend together; so that Grace 
was left to happy dreams, while he turned 
to a task to which nothing but a desire 
to retrieve his honor could have driven 
him. 

But the fates were against him now, 
and he found no opportunity that day to 
see Sydney alone; and upon the next, 
she and Mrs. Alden and Mrs. Brown- 
ridge desired to go with him to the 
island. Minor could only let himself 
drift, consoling himself as best he might 
with the thought that he would set things 
right as soon as the opportunity answered. 
While upon the island, he was in a fever 
of apprehension when the girls were 
together, and kept near them to prevent 
any exchange of confidences. And 
when they had finally left it behind them 
again, he breathed with a sense of posi- 
tive relief. 

Playing with fire is a dangerous but 
fascinating pastime. The days that fol- 
lowed were stormy and kept them all 
within-doors, and Frank fell easily into 
the way of passing his time with Sydney 


again; and the more he was with her, 
the less he desired to break the bond 
between them. Often he resolved to 
speak, and then delayed again; and so 
matters stood as they were until the 
weather cleared and he had an opportu- 
nity to visit Grace once more. He now 
almost decided that he would tell her all, 
and rely upon her strong sense. for some 
solution of the difficulty. At least, it 
would be only right that she should know 
how weak he had been. But there was 
that terrible night in the boat—that was 
some excuse. 

‘To his surprise, Grace welcomed him 
with distant friendliness. He attempted 
a lover-like embrace, and she repelled 
him gently. 

‘*No,’’ she said, smiling half sadly, 
‘‘that was a bit of folly. It is over 
now. Mrs. Brownridge told me you are 
to marry Sydney. That will be best.’’ 

Minor was overwhelmed with shame. 

‘«Grace,’’ he exclaimed, ‘will you 
let me explain? Will yoy let me set 
myself right with you at least ?’’ 

‘©No,”’ she said, ‘‘I think I under- 
stand. You were grateful to me. It 
was all a mistake, and it is best so. 
Sydney is of your own class.’’ 

‘¢Grace, I will explain! I will tell 
you! You must not think of me thus.’’ 

And then he forced her to let-him tell 
her all. He kept back nothing, excused 
himself in nothing. She heard him 
through patiently, but altered nothing in 
her resolve. 

‘¢ You must go back to her,’’ she said. 
‘* Her right is the best—and first.’’ 

In this she was inexorable, and could 
not be moved by his pleadings. 

‘It has made me very happy to love 
you and to be loved by you,’’ and, as 
she said it, she smiled at him through 
tears. 


He went away with a heavy heart._ 


But, when he had come into Sydney’s 
bright presence again, he could not but 
think of Grace’s words, ‘‘ She is of your 
class,’’ and he knew it was true. 

And so, with one or two vain regrets 
for what ‘‘might have been,’’ he now 
went on in the path in which his feet 
were set. They were married at Christ- 
mas, and that winter he exhibited a pict- 
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ure that was much talked about. It was 
a marine, and was called ‘‘ The Rescue.’’, 
The name of the buyer was not dis- 
closed; but, when it was packed and 
shipped by an agent to a certain light- 
house down the eastern coast, Mrs. 
Brownridge sent a little note to Grace. 

‘‘T think I know, my dear,’’ it said ; 
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‘¢and I want to tell you that you are 
very brave, and that is why I send you =: 
the picture.’’ 7 

And as Grace looks long upon it, she 
too thinks of what ‘‘ might have been.’’ 
But her face, though sad, is tearless. 

‘« If only I might have been first,’’ she 
says; ‘* but I was not.’’ 

James Knapp Reeve. 
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T was the entrance to the 
house occupied by the Jesuit 
Fathers adjoining their 
chapel on H Street. 
When the bell is pulled, the 
massive door swings open—automatic- 
ally, it seems, until, on entering the 
vestibule, one discovers that it works in 
obedience to a heavy chain in the hands 
of the lay brother who acts as porter, and 
who looks out from the window of his 
apartment, the small square of it framing 
a face which, if the visitor be a woman, 
regards her with disfavor, to which is 
added a holy fear, if a second glance 
shows she is young and beautiful. 

True, he was seventy years of age, and 
his eyes were weak and rheumy; he was 
hard of hearing and he had lost his 
teeth ; but he had never parted with his 
conception of woman as the arch- 
temptress. 

So, when he swung open the door and 
admitted Elizabeth Armour, he quickly 
made with his thumb the sign of the 
cross on his breast ; in this devout act— 
meant as a buckler for himself—uncon- 
sciously paying an exalted tribute to 
the power of her beauty. She had. not 
observed it, nor would she have under- 
stood it. She was evidently in grief— 
agitated, frightened. She stood aside to 
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let pass an old damé bent and wrinkted, E 
who hugged to her breast—tear-betievitig 
soul—a bottle of some precious water, 

perhaps from the fountain of Lourdes. 

She then advanced to the window and 

said faintly : 

‘*T should like to see one of the ; 
priests.’’ 44 

‘Which one?’’ he inquired, with his 
back toward her, pretending to busy 
himself about his little den. Plainly 
Brother Peter, in spite of his pious act, 
did not think it fair to throw the whole 
weight of this tremendous struggle on 
Providence. He was doing what he 
could to help, in the way of caution and 
circumspect conduct. 

‘IT do not know them. If you will 
one I want.’’ 

‘* Well, Father Prout is the pastor. 
Then there’s Father Richter for the 
Germans, Father Saitout for the French, 
Father Clementi for the Italians, Father 
Jacobowski for the Russians, and,’’ 
finally looking at her and mentally 
determining her nationality, ‘‘there’s 
half a dozen for the English.’’ 

‘« Is Father Clementi an old man ?”’ 

‘* Yes,’’ came crisply the reply. 

‘*T should like to see him, if you 
please.’’ 
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She passed through the swinging 
leather doors he indicated, and, turning 
to the left, entered the reception-room 
and sat down on a haircloth-covered 
chair near the door. 

Through the silent house sounded a 
single stroke of a gong, followed, after 
an interval, by two strokes in quick 
succession, which she rightly supposed to 
be the summons of Father’ Clementi to 
the- reception-room. 

Finding she was the only occupant, 
she took courage to look around her. It 
was a long apartment, with a small room 
partitioned off at the farther end. The 
center, for almost its entire length, was 
occupied by a table, its desert of green 
baize unbroken by a single article. 
Around the sides of the wall, sofas and 
chairs alternated, all covered with the 
same funereal haircloth. With that per- 
sistence with which small things force 
themselves in upon a disturbed mind, 
the pattern of the carpet seized her 
thoughts. She tried to find the unit in 
its intricate scheme. She wondered if 
the designer had ever been struck by the 
hideousness of his own work. Perhaps 
because it was hideous, it had been cheap, 
and consequently bought as a great bar- 
gain by the economical and luxury- 
despising priests. 

Here she became restless and started 
to her feet, as if to retreat before an 
interview which she dreaded. 

‘‘After all, what am I here for?’’ she 
murmured. ‘‘ What can I do for him? 
How shall I begin to speak to this old 
priest about him ?”’ 

She walked through the room, and 
mechanically examined the engravings 
on the wall. These were the “Sistine 
Madonna,’’ Correggio’s ‘‘ Holy Night,”’ 
Da Vinci’s ‘‘ Last Supper,’’ ‘‘ His Holi- 
ness Leo X,’’ and, in the small room to 
which she had now approached, a large 
engraving of St. Peter’s in Rome. In 
the corner of this apartment were placed 
a prie-Dieu and screen, and back of the 
latter hung a priest’s stole. 

Once more her resolution began to 
ooze away, and the desire of flight, before 
it was too late, to seize her. 

‘¢I shall wait five minutes more,’’ she 
resolved, returning to her former place. 
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She put up her veil, and, with trembling 
hand, wiped her brow with her handker- 
chief, as if it were midsummer, although 
through the window the snow-covered 
walk could be seen. The face was beau- 
tiful in spite of its pallor; the hand was 
delicate and fine. 

The steady tread of someone overhead, 
pacing up and down his room, measured 
off the seconds as aceurately and audibly 
as the ticking of a clock. A door to 
the right slowly opened, and there 
entered a small spare figure, slightly 
stooped, clad in the inevitable long black 
cassock. ‘The hair, white and fine, fell 
almost to the shoulder. The features 
were large and strong and noble-looking. 
The eyes, partly closed, were still further 
shaded by spectacles, but, in spite of 
this, gave the impression of extreme cau- 
tion and penetration. 

Elizabeth Armour rose as he entered 
and approached him, saying : 

‘«Is this Father Clementi ?’’ 

He bowed in the affirmative and 
courteously indicated that she should be 
seated, placing his own chair in front of 
hers. His eyes were rapidly helping his 
brain to form a judgment of her. Before 
he had seated himself, he had noted her 
distinction of form and bearing, her 
beautiful face, the few threads of silver 
in her hair, and even the large diamond 
on the hand from which she had drawn 
the glove. He had doubtless expected 
to find one of his penitents waiting 
for him ; and his surprise at encountering 
the stranger, and perhaps her own evi- 
dent agitation, had disturbed for a 
moment his customary calm. 

‘‘T am afraid I have sadly tried your 
patience, my child,’’ he said, recover- 
ing himself and speaking in a sweet 
and singularly persuasive voice. ‘‘I 
was reading when the call sounded, 
and,’’ smiling, ‘* waited to finish, think- 
ing it was one of my penitents, whom 
I thus encourage to practice patience, 
while I secure myself from too much 
interruption.’’ 

He smiled again and took out his 
snuff-box, from which he extracted a 
pinch and conveyed it to his nose, letting 
some of the brown powder sprinkle his 
cassock on its way thither. 
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She began to make the conventional 
apology for disturbing him, when he 
interrupted her with : 

‘Tell me your trouble, child,’’ gently 
touching her hand resting in her lap. 

‘‘T want you to say a Mass for some- 
one who is very ill, that he may recover,”’ 
she said, with trembling lip. 

‘¢T will indeed,’’ he answered, earn- 
estly, ‘‘and I trust it may be His will to 
grant our petition ; but, poor heart, if it 
be otherwise, you must not despair. 
What is his name?’’ 

Her eyes opened on him in startled 
fear, and she shrank back, saying con- 
strainedly : : 

‘«Ts it necessary to give the name ?”’ 

‘‘ My daughter, it is customary to use 
the Christian name of the sick person 
for whom the petition is offered; but I 
can say the Mass for your intention.”’ 

The sympathetic voice had the faintest 
undertone of reproach in it, and she felt 
as if she had returned his kindness with 
suspicion and mistrust. 

‘“‘Ah! Father, forgive me. I am so 
disturbed ; and, moreover, I am doing 
this on my own impulse, and it seemed 
at first that I had no right to reveal his 
name.’’ 

‘« Why are you so keenly anxious for 
his recovery ?’’ he asked, quickly seizing 
the advantage her chagrin gave him. 

‘¢ Because—I am afraid—he is not pre- 
pared to die.’’ 

‘“‘How we cheat ourselves with 
phrases !’’ he said, so sternly that she 
recoiled from him ; but he took her hand 
in both of his, and said gently: 

‘My child, it is because you love 
him, and your heart is sick at the 
thought of losing him. Is it not so?’’ 

‘¢ Yes, Father,’’ and, with one sob, all 
her self-control vanished. 

He did not try to check her grief, 
except with an occasional fleeting sym- 
pathetic touch of the hand. Finally he 
said: ‘‘If you open your heart freely to 
me, my daughter, I am sure it will relieve 
it of part of its burden. I can see it is a 
heavy one. Do not beafraid. I am an 
old man, to whom many sufferers come. 
And do not be afraid to keep silent, if 
you think it best. I want to help you, 
but in your own way.”’ 
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What poor distracted soul could 
resist such an invitation? . Elizabeth 
Armour, who had walked alone so long, 
grasped eagerly the hand held out to her. 

‘© Yes, I shall tell you all.’’ Then, 
with a nervous rapidity of utterance, she 
proceeded: ‘‘I do love him, and have 
loved him for ten years. Every moment 
of that time has been filled with care 
and thought of him. If he was unfort- 
unate, I was miserable. If he was sick, 
I was in despair ; and I am not—’’ , 

Her voice had sunk to a mere breath, 
and the old man had to put his ear 
nearly to her lips to catch her words. 

“Ah! poor child, poor child! You 
gave yourself, heart and soul, without 
calculation.”’ . 

‘* Listen! He is now dangerously ill. 
I feel that he will die. Go to see him, 
Father. He is a native of your country, 
and your mother tongue is his. He was 
born a Catholic, and perhaps would desire 
to receive the sacraments of his church.”’ 

‘« My daughter, I shall go; and may 
God send him comfort, and to your poor 
heart—calm.’’ 

It was the hour for the vesper service. . 
The candles were lighted, the organ gave 
forth a few phrases that melted into each 
other agreeably, but without meaning or 
continuity, as if the player did not wish 
to risk interruption of a finished theme. 
The people were already seated. The 
last of the late-comers had even per- 
formed his preliminary silent devotions, 
had risen from his knees, and had seated 
himself with evident satisfaction, not 
unmingled with surprise at finding him- 
self in time for the service. And still 
they waited. A little longer, and the 
people became restless; feet began to 
shuffle, a nervous cough seized the con- 
gregation, the organ complained in quer- 
ulous semi-tones. Finally the bell was 
sounded, the people rose, and the 
acolytes entered, preceding Father 
Clementi, who, clothed in vestments of 
white and silver, and appearing strangely 
feeble, took his place at the right of the 
sanctuary and chanted with a sweet but 
tremulous voice : 

‘¢ Deus in adjutorium meum intende.’” 

-To which, the choir responded : 

‘¢ Domine ad adjuvandum me festina.’” 
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The familiar invocation seemed to him 
fraught with a fuller meaning; and, as 
the singers proceeded with the chanting 
of the psalms, the old priest no longer sat 
at the right of the altar. He wasa youth 
in Rome, and it was spring-time, and the 
incense from the censer swinging near 
was the sweet, breath of the violets of the 
Campagna. And he was filled with love 
and ambition—ambition for an Italy free 
and united. 

‘¢ Judicabit in nationibus’’ floated to 
him from the choir—love for his young 
wife whom he had secretly married, 
dreading the weight of his father’s 
wounded pride. She was at his side, her 
hand rested in his. 

‘*Tu es sacerdos in zeternum secun- 
dum ordinem Melchisedech,’’ sang the 
choir. 

With a gentle start, Father Clementi 
took off his beretta in time for the 
‘¢Gloria Patri.’’ 

Again the present vanishes, and the 
bitterness of the political disasters of ’48 
fill his heart. With spirit crushed by 
a long imprisonment, he returns to seek 
his wife. 

‘¢ She is dead,’’ said the simple peasant- 
folk, ‘‘and her son was taken away, we 
know not where.’’ 

‘¢Miserecors et miseratur et justus,”’ 
faintly on his ear, as from a great dis- 
tance, fell the voices of the singers. 

‘‘Ah! yes, most merciful and compas- 
sionate,’’ he repeated, rousing himself at 
the words; and then the remembrance 
of the sick-bed and the dying man he 
had left an hour before rushed over him. 
‘* Most merciful to make it my privilege 
to lead back to Thee, O God, the soul 
of—my son ! 

The choir ceased ; and the priest, ris- 
ing, chanted: ‘* Benedictus Deus, qui 
consolatur nos in omni _ tribulatione 
nostra.’’ 

Then, advancing to the center of the 
altar, he gave the benediction, and the 
people dispersed. 

Two days later, the heavy docr on 
H Street swung open once again to 
admit Elizabeth Armour. Brother Peter 
retreated a few steps, applied the pre- 





ventive methods he so trusted in, and 
then took up the position least assailable’ 
in such a conflict—with his back to the 
enemy. 

‘¢T want Father Clementi.”’ 

‘« He is in the confessional.’’ 

**T must see him, and I’m sure he 
would wish to see me if he knew,’’ she 
cried, with a pathos that made Brother 
Peter forget his virtuous alarm and turn 
to her and say: 

‘‘If you go in the church and speak 
to him yourself, perhaps he’ll come out 
to you.”’ 

She entered the church, and soon 
found her way to the box bearing his 
name. Some were kneeling in the vicin- 
ity, evidently waiting to enter. She 
addressed a few words of entreaty for 
permission to precede her, to the woman 
kneeling nearest to the door of the con- 
fessional, and shortly found herself in a 
small dark enclosure. Her foot touched 
a kneeling-bench, on which she sank. 
A slide was pushed aside, and behind the 
small square screen she saw the face of 
Father Clementi. He did not turn his 
eyes in her direction, but raised his right 
hand in blessing, uttering the usual 
formula for the opening of confession. 

So strange and mysterious was to her 
the situation in which she found herself, 
that she was at first incapable of uttering 
a word. 

After a pause of some length, he said 
impatiently : 

_ §¢ Well, well, my child! Why do you 
not begin your confession ?’’ 

‘He is dead!’’ she gasped. ‘‘ Do 
you remember who I am? He is dead !’’ 

A long tremulous sigh, and the head 
was bowed upon the clasped hands. For 
a moment, the memory of the love of 
his youth rushed over the old heart and 
made it beat with an agony of grief 
almost as intense as that of the sufferer 
on the other side of the screen. Then 
he raised his head and said : 

‘¢ My daughter, God will comfort you. 
He pardons many things to the loving 
heart. You have wrought a better work 
than you know, for him—and for me. 
God bless you !”’ 


Margaret Langdon. 
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world. Perhaps you have been 

to the end of the world and back 
again several times. Even if you have, 
I am sure you will never forget your 
sensations when you first reached there. 
It is not quite like any other spot, for 
places, as well as people, are seldom two 
of them the same. 


A then we went to the end of the 
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golden age of discovery and enterprise 
for England when its mariners were ani- 
mated by the indomitable spirit and 
courage of the Virgin Queen. ‘The 


natives tell a rather absurd story. to 
account for the origin of the name ; but, 
as we have no better one to suggest, per- 
haps it would be as well to accept it. 
The owner of the isiands, dying, left the 





VIEWS OF BLOCK ISLAND. 


‘« But where is the end of the world ?”’ 
you ask. Not Timbuctoo, or the abode 
of our antipodes, who reside somewhere, 
I believe, in the Gulf of Guinea, but 
the farthest corner of one of those 
numerous bits broken off from the main- 
land along our eastern coast: Siasconset, 
as it is designated on the maps; that is, 
when it is noticed at all—or, to give it 
its more familiar appellative, ’Sconset, 
the eastern end of the island of Nan- 
tucket. 

Nantucket belongs to the trio of 
islands discovered by Gosnold in the 
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choice of them to his three daughters. 
Martha and Elizabeth took the sister 
islets, which respectively bear their 
names, so that Nan, the younger, was 
obliged to content herself with the 
remaining one. In the phraseology of 
old New England, ‘‘ Nan tuck it,’’ as a 
sort of Hobson’s choice, though there 
are people who think Nan had the best 
of it. 

Nantucket, to a great many people, 
means simply the summer resort and 
fishing-village on the end nearest the 
mainland—or, rather, nearest Martha’s 
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Vineyard ; the rest of the island is just 
ca barren rock. But quaint and delight- 
ful as this more famitiar part is, to get 
‘the real old-time flavor of primitive New 
England in perfection, you must leave 
even the semblance of civilization behind, 
and cross—not the continent—but the 
little strip of rock between, and go to 
"Sconset. To get there—at least you 
did in the days when I went, and that 
chas not been a century ago—you take a 
rickety little train of cars, propelled by a 
‘tiny engine which might have been one 
of Stephenson’s first crude attempts: it 
seems like a quaint travesty on the mod- 
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indiscriminately in the same category 
with the huckleberry. If so, you have 
evidently never been to ’Sconset and 
tasted the particular variety of the fruit 
growing—as to the unvitiated taste all 
good things do—wild. The blueberry of 
’Sconset 1s a sublimated sort of blueberry, 
big and—cerulean, I was going to say, 
only that would be a slight exaggeration 
of its native hue—deliciously sweet, so 
altogether ambrosial that you cannot 
help wondering whether the natives have 
the hardihood to imprison the paradisical 
fruit in the confines of that pet horror of 
New England—a survival, I believe, of 
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VIEW OF THE CLIFFS. 


ern railroad train. It holds only a lim- 
ited number of people ; but, fortunately, 
the tide of emigration does not set that 
way. Pray Heaven it never may! You 
crawl along at a snail’s-pace over the few 
miles that lie between you and your des- 
tination, and stop on the journey to get 
out and pick wild flowers and blueberries 
in the fields. The whole thing is as 
delightfully Arcadian as anything in the 
shape of a locomotive or modern 
improvement can well be. Even Ruskin 
could hardly object to it as defacing the 
landscape. 

Perhaps you are unacquainted with the 
charms of blueberries, and place them 


the dark days of witchcraft and religious 
persecution ; indeed, I am inclined to 
think, their chief instigator—the dyspep- 
tic abomination popularly known as 
‘*pie.’’ I suppose they do, since even 
the great Emerson sinned in that partic- 
ular. I don’t mean that he made it, but 
he did the next thing—he ate it. 

We reached ’Sconset at last—it took 
us almost as long as it has taken my 
patient reader under my discursive guid- 
ance—and, when we were there, we 
hoped and fervently prayed that some 
accident might befall the poor little 
engine—it could never be mended again, 
we were certain—so that we might not 
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be obliged to return to the 
haunts of civilization 
Alas! Nothing of th 
sort happened, and I dare- 
say the railroad is still car- 
rying people to ’Sconset, 
outlasting many a newer 
and finer concern. Every 
other place we had ever 
seen seemed vulgar and 
commonplace besides this 
bit of the last century hid- 
den away in that obscure 
corner of the small island. 
Even the hotel—there was 
a hotel—and the few cot- 
tages (there may be many 
by this time), do not seem 
out of keeping with: the 
scene, so simple and unpre- 
tentious are they. . The 
old, old pump might fit- 
tingly have been the theme of Haw- 
thorne’s pen, while the houses in the 
village nearly all bear the stamp of what 
is in America real antiquity, even if they 
did not bear the mark of the seventeenth 
century in actual figures. The _post- 
office is a very old building, and the 
clock inside is still older, such a one as 
might have suggested Longfellow’s 
familiar lines. We breathe the very 
atmosphere of poetry and history and 
the long ago which has inspired so much 
of the literature of America. 

The poet tells us of Nantucket that— 


‘«‘ The way-worn voyager findeth there 
The balm of life in its fragrant air,” 


and this is especially true of the western 
corner of the island, where the breeze 
blows in from across a whole ocean, the 
great.waste of waters which once sepa- 
rated the known from the unknown, but 
is now only a closely connecting link 
between the two worlds, spanned as it is 
by ropes of steel and annihilated by 
steam. 

But I am afraid we are lingering too long 
at the world’s end, for Nantucket—the 
town itself I mean—and Martha’s Vine- 
yard are themselves pleasant places, only 
they are nearer the life of to-day. Yet 
close as the latter lies to the mainland, 
being only a few hours’ sail from New 
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Bedford, there was one girl on the island 
who had never left it. We never saw 
this modern rara-avis, but she was often 
the subject of speculation and conjecture. 
Yet, after all, possibly she is happier if 
not wiser than most of us. How many 
tired souls, after roaming half the earth, 
have gone home to die wishing they had 
never left its shelter! Not merely the 
unsuccessful and disappointed, but also 
the great and successful among us. Per- 
haps, though, they felt as George Eliot 
says, as if ‘‘the fuller life which a sad 
experience’’ had brought them was 
‘‘worth’’ their ‘‘own personal share of 
pain.’’ Even Cincinnatus might have 
chosen sometimes to leave his plough. 
Speaking of islands reminds me of 
Block Island, which lies south of Rhode 
Island, just where the Sound opens into 
the Atlantic. It isa magnificent place 
to get the full force of wind and wave. 
Why, even in summer, sometimes, the 
little steamers which go from there to 
New London and Newport are not able 
to run the risk of being overwhelmed in 
the storms which in winter often cut off 
all communication from the mainland. 
We spent one summer there, in a hotel 
right down by the sea, where we sat on 
the porch and watched more marvelous 
sunset hues than Turner ever painted 
sink into the sea, while beyond a curve 
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in the shore we could catch o’ nights 
ever and anon the twinkle of the revolv- 
ing light at Point Judith. 

I shouldn’t advise people who are very 
fond of gayety to go to Block Island, 
for the sea is the principal entertaininent 
to be found there. Driving is possible, 
but it is attended with some difficulties— 
for the principal productions of the 
island are said to be cows and stones, 
especially the latter. The driver is 
obliged to use great precautions in order 
to avoid these geological formations, 
and naturally cannot proceed quite as 
rapidly as did Phzton when he drove 
his father’s steeds! Walking after dark 





LONG ROCK, SWAMPSCOTT. 


is not without its dangers, too, unless 
one carries a lantern, although they may 
have changed all that since we were 
there. One evening, we tried the 
experiment, but one of our party walked 
over a low stone wall, not without sus- 
taining some slight injuries; and when 
we reached home without further acci- 
dent, we drew a breath of relief. 

Most of the hotels and cottages are 
gathered together, by the strong force 
of gregarious attraction, on the side of 
the island nearest the mainland, but the 
lighthouse and one or two venturesome 
cottages—there may be more now—stand 
on the further end, where the rocks rise 
bold and high from the encircling water, 


and the ocean dashes in all its force, 
with neither pier nor embankment to 
break its fury. A more complete con- 
trast to the typical summer resort than 
this little corner of the island can 
scarcely be imagined. Here, indeed, 
one might be alone with sky and sea— 
something too much, perhaps. 

But, after all, if you want to see 
islands, you must go farther up the coast ; 
to Maine, whose hospitable shores are 
guarded by a whole outpost of these little 
sentinels, varying in size from those too 
tiny even to be named at all, much less 
shown on the maps, to such large ones 
as Grand Menan and Mount Desert. 
Mount Desert! 
Mountain-crowned 
and encircled by 
blue waters, with its 
innumerable little 
harbors inviting 
you, any one of 
them, to rest your 
barque for awhile 
within its shelter, 
one might indeed 
hesitate whether 
to moor one’s craft 
into the safe waters 
of South West or 
North East or Seal 
or Bar Harbor. 
The _ geographies 
used to tell us that 
there were more 
good harbors on 
the coast of Maine 
than on all the rest of our eastern coast, 
and when we explored the shores of 
Mount Desert alone, we were inclined to 
believe the statement. Of course the 
fashionable world, at least the ultra- 
fashionable portion, chooses Bar Harbor, 
but its less pretentious rivals present, in 
a far greater degree, that charm which 
we designate as ‘‘ unspoilt ;’’ and it is a 
charm, whether in places or people. 
Anybody who remembers that amusing 
bit of social satire, ‘‘ The Buntling Ball,’’ 
will recollect the witty descriptions of 
the unconventionality allowed at Bar 
Harbor; but, nevertheless, it is an 
unconventionality that goes along with 
elaborate yachting-costumes and an 
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OCEAN HOUSE ROCKS, SWAMPSCOTT. 


occasional display of diamonds ; while at 
the other harbors, the genuine article—I 
hope no worthy person will think that I 
mean the diamonds—is to be found a 
real rest for the weary dweller within 
city walls and their necessary restrictions. 
Ah, if I could imprison forever in my 
memory the delightful essence of those 
long, lingering days when we did noth- 
ing industriously, yet wondered how 
quickly time fled! 

South West Harbor is, perhaps, the 
most. ‘‘ unspoilt ’’ of any of these places, 

. . . 

where the trail of the serpent—that is, 
of the summer-boarder—may be found 
at all. But even this peculiar species, a 
spécies quite by itself—for in a new 
classification of the human race, I think 
we might divide it into men, women, 
and summer-boarders: at least the natives 
would make that classification—even this 
invader of sylvan simplicity and rural 
peace has not yet succeeded in utterly 
destroying the Arcadian innocence of 
South West Harbor; perhaps, because 
he—no, I will not place all the odium 
on the much-abused, down-trodden mas- 
culine race, though the English language 
gives one scarcely any alternative—or 
she has not yet descended upon the 
place in such hordes as on some other 
less fortunate spots. 


A sense of justice compels me to say, 
in parenthesis, a word on behalf of this 
much-calumniated portion of the com- 
munity. They generally leave the 
weightier portion of the contents of their 
purses with the natives among whom 
they sojourn such a short season, so that, 
after all, even the summer-boarder—like 
gnats and mosquitoes, I suppose the 
natives would say—has his uses! (The 
exigencies of the afore-mentioned English 
language has driven me back to the par- 
ticular pronoun, but I can only assever- 
ate that I mean it in the most general 
sense—it may even include Saratoga 
trunks !) 

From Mount Desert back to Boston is 
not a very long journey, even by water, 
unless you start at noon, as we did, in 
one of those dense fogs for which the 
Maine coast is famous, and are obliged 
to remain over night at the mouth of 
the Penobscot, because the boat to 
which you are there transferred dare not 
venture down the river. Never on land 
did I see such a fog as settled down on 
the island the morning we left; we could 
hardly see beyond the railing of the 
porch, and they said it would probably 
grow much worse. It positively recon- 
ciled us to going. 

Not only Boston, but all its surround- 
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ings, are holy ground to the student of 
American history or the lover of Ameri- 
-can literature. Not far from Boston 
are Salem, Marblehead, Beverly, and a 
whole network of these little outlying 
towns and villages, interesting in them- 
selves or for their associations. The 
entire country between Boston and Salem 
is traversed by lines of horse-cars—per- 
haps they have the trolley now ; and one 
of the most delightful ways of seeing 
the country is to ride about on a pleasant 
summer morning in these open cars. 
In and out, now through green fields, 
now by the sea, the track winds along 
the narrow streets of Marblehead, where 
you are reminded of the different sort 





OLD WITCH HOUSE, SALEM, MASS. 


of ride taken in those same streets by 
old Floyd Ireson, until you reach Salem, 
and alight to stroll through the town 
and view its sights. A host of associa- 
tions gather about this unpretending 
place, but the tenderest of all are the 
memories of Hawthorne. I wonder 
whether he has not a peculiar place in 
the hearts of most of his countrymen? 
I know he has in mine. In this age of 
realism and fiction with a purpose, what 
a delicious rest to return occasionally to 
the realm of romance under the guidance 
of its master magician! One can readily 
believe that Salem, in the earlier part of 
the century, must have been the very 
atmosphere in which such a spirit might 
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thrive. One can scarcely realize that 
this sleepy old town was, less than a 
hundred years ago, one of the chief sea- 
ports of this immense country. But a 
peep into Plummer Hall and the East 
India Museum shows us relics gathered 
from the four quarters of the globe— 
India, China, Japan, and every region 
into which the daring sailors penetrated 
for the purposes of trade. Little more 
is left now of their ancient glory except 
the contents of these old treasure-houses, 
and the quaint and curious knickknacks 
exhibited on cabinets or ‘‘ what-nots’’ 
in the homes of their descendants. I 
wonder what visions of strange peoples 
and far-off lands filled the head of at 
least one dreamy 
boy, who, after all, 
true genius that he 
was, found as much 
real romance in the 
quaint world about 
him! 

Several houses in 
Salem contend, not 
for the Honor of 
this Homer’s birth- 
place, but for the 
fame of being 
immortalized in his 
book as the house 
of seven gables. 
Perhaps you will 
seek in vain in the 
picture, as we did 
in reality, for the 
requisite number of 
gables; perhaps they existed where one 
is inclined to suspect, after visiting the 
custom house, that the attic in ‘‘ The 
Scarlet Letter’’ existed—only in the 
imagination of the poet! 

From the small house at Salem, in 
which Hawthorne was born, to the 
smaller stone which marked his grave in 
Sleepy Hollow cemetery, Concord, we 
turned our steps. A more fitting resting- 
place could hardly be imagined than 
that peaceful spot way back on the hill, 
remote even from the little town itself. 
Here Emerson and Thoreau lie at rest, 
such a sweet, still, perfumed rest, with 
only blue of sky and greenness of shade 
about them, as to make tired toilers 
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almost envious. Ardent advocate of 
cremation as I considered myself, the 
beauty and stillness of the little burying- 
ground, so appropriately named, broke 
down all my carefully-matured scientific 
reasonings and long-cherished humane 
convictions, and hearkening to the voice 
of sentiment only, I murmured within 
myself; ‘‘ Here would I have my last 
resting-place! Here is a_ veritable 
‘God’s Acre’ !’’ 

Concord itself is, of all places I have 
ever seen, the one that I would choose 
in which to spend my declining years. 
There ane might surely find that content 
which many others besides the La 
Vallieres of the world would be satisfied 
to have crown the end of life. Patriot- 
ism and appreciation of genius alike 
make Concord a very Mecca for the New 
England pilgrim; yet, alas—so fallible 
is poor human nature—that a drink from 
a cool, refreshing spring aroused more 
of my enthusiasm than the sight of the 
monument to the Minute-Men had 
evoked from me while I was still thirsty ! 
Nevertheless, I shall not soon forget 
Concord. The old ‘‘ manse’’ on which 
the ‘‘ mosses’’ grew, Emerson’s home, 
and the little wooden temple, in which 
Alcott’s School of Philosophy met, are 
still abiding memories. 

Whittier’s pine-tree! There it stands 
on the quiet shores of Lake Asquam, near 


Holderness, New Hampshire. There it 
stands yet, though the gentle poet who 
loved to sit beneath its shade rests now 
under the same mother-earth from which 
its roots spring. Many summers Whittier 
spent in this beautiful, peaceful spot ; 
and always his favorite seat was under the 
magnificent old tree which is named in 
his honor. ‘The owners of the house at 
which he staid are proud to show visitors 
the stately pine, hallowed by his memory, 
now that he can come there no more. 
For years he went to the Asquam House, 
which stands on the summit of a hill and 
commands one of the loveliest views in 
all New England. Sitting on a favorite 
rock, one can imagine how such a lover 
of nature must have delighted in watch- 
ing the sunset glories over Pickerel cove 
or the shadows of the hills mirrored in 
the lake! What wondrous cloud-effects 
he must have viewed above the-hill-tops, 
and what a rare sense of peace brooded 
over the whole scene, the quiet broken 
only by an occasional call from some 
bird or untamed creature that haunted 
the mountain solitudes! As the fame of 
the place spread, the hotel soon filled up 
with summer visitors, and Whittier cared 
to go there no more. So he took up his 
quarters at a boarding-house a few miles 
away. Here the size of the house did 
not allow of many guests, but all who 
came were warm admirers or friends of 
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the poet. To this quiet, restful spot, he 
loved to come, and here was the tree 
which bears his name and under which 
he so often sat, listening to the cheerful 
country sounds all about him, and look- 
ing down at Lake Asquam, full of lovely 
islands and bordered with enchanting 
coves. It is, indeed, a bit of scenery 


such as a true poet must have loved— 
the most unimaginative person seeing it 
could not fail to be stirred by its beauty. 

Finally, however, Whittier’s health 
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Whittier amid these peaceful scenes, 
Longfellow in the scholastic seclusion of 
Cambridge, Thoreau in the loneliness of 
Walden Pond, Emerson far from the 
hurry of cities and their crowds, in quiet 
Concord, how they all found their inspi- 
ration in the heart of nature—how they 
all drank of the true fount of life! As 
we wander about in their footsteps, we 
catch a little of the inspiration, too, as 
much as may be vouchsafed to common 
mortals; the earth seems better, more 
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WHITTIER’S PINE. 


began to fail him, and he was no longer 
able to visit his favorite haunt; but 
always his thoughts turned to it with 
tenderness and affection, while those 
among whom he had sojourned remem- 
bered with equal tenderness the years he 
had spent there. So the pine-tree 
became sacred to all his admirers, and is 
the. goal of many pilgrimages made 
thereto by those who loved and rever- 
enced one of the noblest and purest 
souls, as well as the truest of poets. 


beautiful, because of their being, and 
even we are gladder to have been since 
they were. 

So, everywhere in New England, 
beauty of earth and sky and sea wear the 
halo of genius, or are inwrought into 
the warp and woof of our struggle into 
national life and vigor. Many of her 
fairest spots still remain unexplored, 
leaving us pleasant anticipations for the 
future, as well as precious remembrance 
of the past. 


Mary Gray Umsted. 




















A TYPHOON 


HERE are two advantages 
in living in China. The 
first is, that one can give 
veranda-dances in the 
winter ; the second, that 
one’s letters can be sent 
to the club without one’s motives being 
maligned. It was owing to this latter 
dispensation that Jack Lenox, of Canton 
rowing fame, rushed up the Shameen 
Club steps one morning, demanded a 
punkah and a drink—not necessarily an 
intoxicant, in that warm clime—and fell 
upon his letters ferociously without even 
stopping to hunt upaseat. He threw 
himself across a corner of a table in the 
* reading-room and devoured his mail. 
It was here that he was found, half an 
hour later, by his chum and former 
inseparable, Cecil Beaton, drenched in 
gloom and Apollinaris water. 

Beaton also ordered a drink, growled 
at his lack of letters, commanded the 
punkah coolie to resume operations— 
that functionary should, according to 
tradition, have been dispensed with 
promptly on November ist, but this was 
an unusually warm winter—and gazed 
ruminatively at his friend. 

‘¢ Bad news, old man ?’’ he asked, after 
& pause. 

‘*None at 
gloomily. , 

‘< No news is popularly supposed to be 
good news,’’ returned Beaton, lighting a 
manilla. 

‘*The popular supposition is wrong, 
then,’’ growled Lenox, crushing envel- 
opes irritably. 

Now, all Lenox’s friends, who com- 
prised most of the club members at this 
time, knew that Jack was desperately in 
love with Dorothy Forbes, the commis- 
sioner’s. daughter, and all of his 
‘*intimes ’’ were somehow of the opinion 
that he had proposed to her. Here the 
affair had seemed to halt. It was also 


all,’’ answered Lenox, 


confidently affirmed that Dorothy’s father 
did not *‘tumble,’”’ in club parlance, 
to the supposed honor Jack had done 
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Cecil Beaton knew that 


his daughter. 
Lenox had in some way declared his pas- 
sion, that was all. 

A sudden light seemed to dawn upon 


Beaton. Jack’s anxiety for a letter 
explained itself. This was not foreign- 
mail day, hence it was a Canton ‘‘ chit’’ 
he was looking for. For what missive 
in Canton, except from Miss Forbes, 
would Jack yearn with such feverish 
anxiety? Surely it was no dinner or 
dance invitation, no ‘‘circular’’ riot 
letter, no tailor’s dun, that caused Mr. 
Lenox to haunt the club at mail-time, of 
a bright morning, with such persistency. 

‘*When did you write her?’’ asked 
Beaton, coolly, knocking off an ash. 

** Write whom ?’’ said Jack, growing 
furiously red. ‘‘ Hang it, man, you’ve 
no right to meddle.”’ 

‘* Quite so, my dear fellow,’’ said Bea- 
ton, calmjy; ‘‘ but, as you’ve told me 
everything except the date, and as any- 
one can see with half an eye whom you 
expect a letter from, why, the ‘ inference 
1s obwious.” However, forgive me—I’ll 
keep my blooming mouth shut. You're 
quite right.”’ 

** It doesn’t much matter,’’ said Lenox, 
glumly. <‘‘As yow say, anyone can 
see what’s up with me. I do expect a 
letter from Miss Forbes—that is, I did ; 
I’ve given it up now.’’ 

‘* When did you write ?”’ 

‘‘A week ago.”’ 

‘‘She is deliberate. But why trust 
our not too infallible Canton service with 
so precious a commission ?”’ 

‘I didn’t. I gave the letter into 
the hand of Dorothy’s—that is, Miss 
Forbes’s—amah. You know that amah 
is true as steel.’’ 

‘‘Yes, she is faithful; but she might 


be careless. Perhaps she dropped it on 
the street.’’ 
‘«Not much. I saw her into the house. 


More than that, I watched her come 
around on the veranda, knock, and enter 
Miss Forbes’s sitting-room, the letter in 
her hand. Also, I’ve seen the amah 
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since, and she told me it was deliv- 
ered.”’ 

Beaton whistled. ‘* Perhaps his arro- 
gant nibs the com., her father, will not 
let her answer.’’ 

‘« Then she ought to let me know that 
much, oughtn’t she ?’’ 

The men smoked in silence. 

‘‘She’s a fine flower of civilization,”’ 
said Beaton, at last. 

‘“‘Of sophistication, you mean,’’ 
returned Lenox. 

‘« She certainly likes you.’’ 

‘She gave me to understand so, at 
least. Which certainly makes her 
encouragement of me the more unpar- 
donable,’’ Jack continued, later. 

“<< Tt does.”’ 

‘Qh, hang your ‘it does’es’!’’ said 
Lenox, walking to the window. 

‘«,Come out and take a look at the gay 
world,’’ said Beaton, at length, with a 
dry but certain tender inflection toward 
his friend. ‘‘ We may run across the 
fair enchantress. Don’t let her think 
you’re wearing your heart out.’’ 

Lenox pulled himself together. ‘On 
with the dance, then !’’ he said, ramming 
various dinner-invitations and ‘‘chit”’ 
papers—the substance of his reviled mail 
—into his pockets, and calling his big 
Chinese dog. 

Beaton armed himself with the heavy 
stick—much affected, goodness knows 
why, by the jeunesse dorée of warm 
climates—and the two friends proceeded 
down the club steps toward the fashion- 
able promenade on the banyan -lined 
** bund.”’ 


Il. 


DoroTHy ForseEs, enthusiastically 
termed—though she didn’t know it, and 
would have resented it if she had—the 
‘*flower of the imperial customs,’’ was 
presiding over her father’s morning cup 
of tea. ‘The commissioner sat opposite, 
reading the Hong Kong daily papers, 
with the stern, severe, uncompromising 
demeanor before which the customs male 
butterflies were wont to tremble. He 
was an acute judge of human nature, an 
inflexible tyrant in ‘‘affairs,’’ but in 
general an indulgent father. Three of 
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his daughters had .married excellently ; 
but for Dorothy, the youngest and most 
lovely, the adverb ‘‘excellently,’’ as 
applied to her presumptive marriage, was 
not half strong enough. 

Through the row of  banyan-trees 
which margined the ‘‘ bund,’’ she saw 
the white-flanneled and erect figure or 
Jack Lenox stalking beside his friend. 
A half-sigh escaped her, which she 
promptly checked by engulfing her face 
in a bowl of Japanese chrysanthemums. 

The commissioner looked up. 

‘‘The chances are that you'll have a 
fair evening for your ball or veranda- 
dance, or whatever you call it, Dolly,’’ 
he said. ‘‘Is everything ordered ?”’ 

‘‘ Everything, Daddy, thank you,’’ 
returned Miss Forbes, gently.‘ There 
was some trouble about the music. Cat- 
taneo was engaged for a dance or some- 
thing at Macao, but he compromised in 
some way—sent a Portuguese, I believe 
—and he is properly ‘ booked,’ as you 
say, for us.”’ 

‘“‘And your gown, my dear?’’ asked 
her father, surveying her over his 
glasses. 

‘«QOh, it’s one of Kate Reilly’s—out 
last steamer. You shall see it, Daddy, 
and pronounce a verdict. Don’t say 
anything nasty if it is a trifle dear, will 
you ?”’ 

‘¢ Do I ever—Miss Forbes ?’’ 

‘¢Rarely—Mr. Forbes. Ah, there’s 
amah. What for you come, amah? 
Oh, my tennis—I quite forgot. We play 
a practice-game at ten to-day. It’s so 
cool, and no sun now. Shall I pour you 
another cup, Daddy?’’ asked Dorothy, 
rising to go, and passing her hand caress- 
ingly over his hair. ‘No? Au revoir, 
then, until tiffen. Be merciful to-day— 
eh, Daddy ?”’ 

‘¢Merciful? You little slanderer! 
My one—if not my greatest—fault is 
softness.”’ 

‘“‘Oh, Daddy, Daddy, not you,’’ 
returned Dorothy, gathering up her let- 
ters and chrysanthemums ‘and preparing 
to run. ‘‘You’re only ‘soft’ to me, 
Daddles—and not always to me, even.’’ 

The commissioner gave his daughter’s 
charming figure a keen scrutiny as the 
portiére engulfed her, and then— 
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‘¢T wonder if she’s referring to young 
Lenox—the little diplomate,’’ he said to 
himself. ‘‘ Lenox can pass, and is a well- 
set-up young fellow; but he has no 
money, and I do strongly object to the 
army. Here, boy—stop punkah and 
order my chair.’’ And, leaving his 
papers and letters to be assorted by one 
of the half-dozen servants waiting, pict- 
- uresquely grouped in the corner, he 
strode into his smoking-room. 

Dorothy Forbes played well that day 
—a trifle better than usual, perhaps— 
because Jack Lenox was standing before 
one of the benches under the bordering 
banyans, talking engrossingly with Mrs. 
Gerard. In one of the pauses of the 
game, however, she saw that Lenox, 
although apparently absorbed in the fair 
widow, had nevertheless a very alert 
though covert eye for the tennis-court. 
She played ‘‘in great form,’’ as Beaton 
told her when it was over. Lenox 
was still occupied—or detained—by Mrs. 
Gerard. 

‘¢ It promises to be perfect weather for 
the ball you are going to be good enough 
to give us, Miss Forbes,’’ said Beaton, 
holding her parasol. 

‘‘ Yes, so papa says,’’ said Dorothy ; 
‘¢ we are usually lucky in weather, I think. 
The last customs ball, it was a beautiful 
night I remember.”’ 

Dorothy had cause to remember the 
last customs ball. So had Lenox. 

‘¢T don’t know,’’ said one of the men 
who had promptly surrounded her at the 
close of the match. ‘‘ Griffin, of the 
Hong Kong steamer, says this is typhoon 
weather, and he ought to know. He’s 
troubled the China waters for years and 
years.”"”- 

‘¢ Typhoons !’’ said Dorothy, lightly. 
‘“¢Oh, we’re always hearing so much 
about typhoons ; but who has ever seen 
one? Not my father, and he has been 
ages in China.”’ 

‘If one did come, it certainly 
wouldn’t be so ungallant as to strike us 
on the day of your féte,’’ said a young 
American officer. 

‘*You always say such nice things, 
Mr. Bryan,’’ said Dorothy, smiling in 
the young man’seyes. ‘Is it a national 
virtue ?”’ 


And then, seeing Lenox and 
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his widow approaching: ‘‘ My parasol, 
if you please, Mr. Beaton,’’ she said, 
with sudden decision. ‘‘I am due at 
the consulate this morning, to help 
arrange a missionary-box. We are going 
to send some jersey-waists and sunbonnets 
—they’re both out of fashion, you know 
—to the converted sampan women. 
Can you imagine anything more impos- 
sible than a sampan woman in a sunbon- 
net?’’ continued Dorothy, furling the 
parasol and whisking it, disk-fashion, 
back of her head. 

‘Nothing except that Miss Forbes 
should be so cruel as to deny me the 
pleasure of escorting her to the consu- 
late,’’ returned Beaton, taking the outside 
of the walk, to the disgust of Lenox, 
who came up that instant, disengaged. 
He gnawed his mustache somewhat 
fiercely, as he gazed after his unconscious 
and retreating friend. 


Ill. 


THE following day dawned beautifully 
in Canton, with‘only a slight suspicious 
haziness in the sky, of which no one 
thought anything. The morning was a 
somewhat busy one, all over Shameen, 
owing to the American mail having gotten 
in the night before. ‘‘It always comes 
at the most inopportune time,’’ growled 
Beaton, fumbling for his glasses to read 
and answer a lot of telegrams, just as he 
was preparing to meet Jack at the club. 
‘¢ Hang the old tub! Why couldn’t she 
have held off a day ?’’ 

Meanwhile, Lenox, who was that con- 
spicuously idle being, an army man, and 
was rarely supposed to have anything to 
do except keep guard and drill men at 
casual and infrequent moments, had 
stalked as usual to the club for mail. If 
he did not find the letter he dreamed of, 
he at least found one which at any other 
time would have filled him with joy. 
A grand-uncle, supposed to have been 
living on uncertain tenure ever since Jack 
could remember, but whose demise within 
the century had been at last given up by 
even his most sanguine relative, had at 
last astonished everyone by departing 
from life—to the regret of no one but 
his doctor, to whom he represented a 
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good income. It certainly should not 
have been to Lenox’s regret, were Lenox 
even the least mercenary of men; for to 
Jack fell the bulk of his goodly accumu- 
lations. 

But now the event seemed to give him 
but little joy. Even Beaton wasn’t there 
to congratulate him, this morning. He 
stood there, silent and alone. What 
should he make by it, since Dorothy 
‘scorned him? Nothing. He might give 
up the army, to be sure; but his army 
existence was the only life that seemed to 
him natural and comfortable, and where 
he felt at home. He had no near rela- 
tives. A few army comrades and Beaton 
were his only close friends. 

He stood irresolute and moody, 
strangely miserable, for a man who had 
just received such a windfall. He laughed 
a short dry laugh, as, looking from 
the club veranda, he saw Miss Forbes 
and young Allen strolling past the club, 
with Mrs. Alabaster chaperoning them. 
Allen and he never hit it off together, 
somehow. That ‘‘sappy Allen,’’ Jack 
was wont to call him, while Lenox’s 
‘‘conceit’’ was the subject of several 
of Allen’s clever little cartoons, shown 
in private to friends, which of course 
leaked out to Jack. Allen was quite apt 


‘at cartoons. One of Lenox, with nose 


turned heavenward and sniffing the air 
in unutterable disdain, was so good that 
even Jack was obliged to repress a sav- 
age smile when Beaton showed it to him. 
This bit of cleverness had not cemented 
their friendship, however. 

‘¢Going sailing, with this sky 
thought Lenox, whose practiced eye 
detected signs of wind. ‘*What an 
idiot! Ican’t protest, however. They’d 
misunderstand it, of course. Why the 
deuce isn’t Beaton here?’’ 

Beaton, however, was up to his near- 
sighted eyes in telegrams and orders, 
which he was hoping to dispatch, for a 
clear afternoon. 

Meanwhile the boating-party were pro- 
ceeding gayly down to the consular land- 
ing-steps. Allen sent his coolies out to 
the buoy for the ‘‘ Lotus,’’ a very dainty 
craft which he handled with considerable 
pride, and the ladies were soon snugly 
ensconsed on the deck of the little yacht, 
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drinking tea, listening to Allen’s banjo, 
and fanned by ever _ strengthening 
breezes. 

Lenox stalked the club veranda for 
some minutes uncomfortably, where, 
screened by the heavy tropical foliage, 
he could, without being conspicuously 
palpable to the boating-party, render 
himself still more miserable by a good 
view of the *‘Iotus’’ skimming grace- 
fully southward. 

‘‘As Beaton doesn’t seem to be show- 
ing up this morning, I’ve a mind to go 
on the water myself to-day. What’s 
the harm? I shall not go near them.”’ 

He threw himself into his waiting- 
chair, borne by four coolies, and was 
soon in rowing-flannels. At the boat- 
house he ordered out his lightest shell, 
not long out from Cambridge, and 
balanced himself on the water with con- 
siderable satisfaction. 

‘Ah, this is something like!’’ he said 
to himself, drawing the first breath of 


comparative delight he had experienced 


in some days. 

‘¢ What are miser’s fortunes, and false 
lady-loves, compared to fair water, a 
light breeze, a dainty craft, and a perfect 
oar !”’ 

He took a long, deep inspiration, and 
darted swiftly out, with one stroke of his 
powerful biceps, into the crimpling 
silvery waves that danced in the tropical 
sun. 


IV. 


THE passengers on .the ‘‘ Lotus’’ 
sailed at good pace down the stream, 
enjoying the delicious air, and their 
host’s light refreshment, while admiring 
the banners and brilliant lanterns with 
which, in honor of the occasion, the boat 
was dressed. Little ‘‘ river-teas’’of this 
sort were usual in this oriental existence, 
lasting two or three hours, the guests 
generally getting back in time for 
‘¢ tiffen’’ or luncheon. 

Mr. Allen and his guests anchored 
near a Tavist temple, which occupied a 
prominent site on the summit of a hill, 
and disembarked for a change of diver- 
sion, and to view the huge bronze 
‘*josses’’? for which this temple was 
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renowned. The head boat-coolie led the 
way, his queue unwound and hanging—a 
sign of respect, as he preceded his master. 

At the temple a few cash ‘‘ pourboire ’’ 
gained them admittance, and they went 
from court to court gazing critically at 
‘¢josses,’’? examining some rather good 
carvings, and admiring the really beau- 
tiful plants which filled a number of the 
inner courts. A crowd of good-natured 
natives gazed at them from the outside, 
and the monks stuck burning ‘<joss- 
sticks ’’ around on the portico ledges to 


keep off the evil spirits whom the pres-’ 


ence of foreigners might invite. 

‘«They are a curious lot, but not 
uncivil,’’ said Allen, lighting by permis- 
sion a cigarette on a joss-stick. ‘‘ They 
find us foreign devils (‘foreign devil’ 
is the term used by Chinese for for- 
eigners) very interesting evidently, espe- 
cially you ladies.’’ 

“« Yes,’’ said Dorothy, who understood 
Chinese, having been born in China. 
««That old ‘tea-coolie’ is commenting 
upon the smallness of the foreign devil 
ladies’ waists, and wonders how we do it. 
His friend suggests that we starve our- 
selves. Shall we not be going, Mrs. 
Alabaster? This unconscious flattery 
may be pleasant, but don’t you think 
we’ve had enough of it ?’’ 

‘‘ Quite, my dear, and of the josses 
too, though it has all been so very nice,”’ 
said the diplomatic chaperone. 

They turned their steps boat-wise. 

‘The wind has risen considerably,”’ 
said Ailen. ‘‘ You shall see what an 
obedient little craft the ‘ Lotus’ is.”’ 

Still, no one suspected anything 
unusual —storms and cyclones spring 
into such sudden being in the tropics. 

All at once, when they had _ been 
about twenty minutes out, the wind took 
on a sudden and tremendous violence. 
The river was not wide there, and was 
dotted with sampans (native boats). 
Allen and the boat-coolies sprang for the 
sails, and worked like demons, but the 
typhoon had sulked too long at first, and 
in the end it came like a fury. Before 
the dainty craft could be entirely gotten 
under control, a tremendous circling 
blast struck her full on, and the ‘‘ Lotus,”’ 
with cruel promptness, keeled over. 
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Mr. Jack Lenox had announced to 
himself his intention of taking a diamet- 
rically opposite course from that of the 
‘*Lotus’’ party, but if on his home- 
stretch he did wander off ‘<aimlessly,’’ 
he would have said, down toward where 
the light sails of the ‘‘Lotus’’ faded 
away into the clouds, who can blame 
him? Certainly, not one fair occupant 
of the yacht. Fie was flying close to 
the shore, and had determined at least 
to counsel caution to the ‘Lotus’? 
helmsman, in spite of public opinion, 
just before the shock came and he saw 
the ‘‘Lotus’’ keel over. Fortunately 
for all, Lenox was just outside of the 
typhoon’s radius. 

How it all happened, no one could 
have exactly told; but a few seconds 
after the typhoon had past—which was 
nearly as quickly as it came—Dorothy 
found herself being lifted over the side 
of a sampan in Lenox’s arms, who— 
contrary to all sentimental traditions at 
such tender episodes—seemed to be 
swearing profusely in very bad Chinese 
at the sampan people and coolies. Mrs. 
Alabaster and Allen were just barely 
saved by the sampan men under the 
united stimulus of Lenox’s bribes, curses, 
and threats. Mr. Lenox could use the 
native tongue vigorously, if not with 
extreme purity, when needs be. His 
newly-acquired fortune must have steod 
him in good stead, to overcome the 
coolie repugnance to saving the drowning. 

The ‘‘Lotus’’ was righted not long 
after by Allen’s coolies, but Jack’s pet 
shell was stolen in the mélée—a reward 
for virtue. 

Had Jack needed other reward, how- 
ever, Dorothy’s not too repressed glances 
of gratitude must have repaid him. She 
talked principally to Allen on the way 
home, who was grateful, but would have 
preferred any man to Lenox in the 
capacity of preserver;. but her little 


‘ ¢¢ Ves,’’ when Jack had whispered, during 


one of the last happy though turbulent 
moments on the sampan, ‘‘ you do love 
me a bit, don’t you ?’’ caused that young 
man to walk on air, and made him 
venture to. nominate himself one of the 
escorting-party on their way. back to 
the commissioner’s house—a piece of 
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hardihood not quite germane to his 
usual reserve. But Jack didn’t care if 
he did seem to be poaching on.Allen’s 
preserves. What was it to him, in this 
glorious hour ? 

But the commissioner’s house—where 
was it? Part of it; at least, had been 
swept away ; for the typhoon, in rushing 
over Shameen on its devastating career, 
had made a clean-cut through the com- 
missioner’s great residence, and carried 
the entire middle portion away. By 
most miraculous good fortune no one 
was injured except a small ‘* larn-pidgin ”’ 
(apprentice boy), who clung to a sitting- 
room portiére, and was found more 
frightened than hurt, tumbled over on 
the tennis-lawn near Miss Forbes’ piano. 

‘¢ By the. way, your piano, my dear,’’ 
said the commissioner, who had been 
anxiously awaiting his pet daughter— 
‘<it’s your old nursery piano—is simply 
adreary ruin. Gazeat the wreck. Most 
marvellous thing! It was carried a 
remarkably long distance, but somehow 
held together until it dropped—in a thou- 
sand pieces. It’s quite done for now.”’ 

‘«T haven’t touched it for years,’’ said 
Dorothy ; ‘‘ but it was one of my nursery 
loves. Poor old thing! If I were the 
least little bit of a poet I would perpe- 
trate a charming epitaph—‘ Ci-git un 
piano cher ’—after Gautier ; an immense 
way after, as Mr. Bryan would say, I’m 
afraid.’’ If Dorothy was talking with 
unusual lightness, it must be remembered 
that recent events had not been calcu- 
lated to calm the nerves of a young 
maiden, even though the most blooming 
of her sex. 

‘Why, what’s this—under its historic 
hammer ?’’ asked Allen. ‘‘ One of your 
childhood’s missives, Miss Forbes ?’’ 

Dorothy recognized the writing, and 
her face crimsoned ; while Jack, who at 
once knew his letter, was filled with a 
heavenly joy. How it got there, in the 
heart of the old piano, Jack didn’t 
know, but it was evident Dorothy had 
never seen it. 

Of course Jack was asked to stay and 
dine ; the commissioner’s house was so 
large that a mere typhoon, which only 
went through a portion of it, couldn’t 
much derange the domestic economy. 
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Mr. Forbes was filled with gratitude, 
which Jack by no means sought to 
diminish by intimating that the sampans 
might have picked them up, at. worst; 
and Mr. Allen privately decided that 
a great deal too much was being made 
over Lenox’s achievements, so declined— 
to Jack’s satisfaction. 

While dressing for dinner, Dorothy 
questioned her amah, who confessed 
having brought in the letter, and placed 
it on the piano in her mistress’ room. 

‘¢My think you have catchee letter, 
mississee,’’ said amah, ‘till Master 
Lenox he say think you no have got. 
Then my fear letter losee. My no 
wantchee say so, fear mississee makee my 
go way. Too muchee wind must have 
blow he letter inside. My very sorry, 
mississee,’’ said the old amah in tears. 

Dorothy was too happy to scold her 
ancient amah, whose great fault was love 
for her beautiful foreign mistress, and a 
fear that she was outliving her usefulness, 
as indeed she was, Miss Forbes being far 
more serviceable to her old nurse than 
the amah was at present to her. The 


, affair ended in Dorothy’s comforting the 


woman, and sending her to her ‘‘ chow’’ 
with a liberal ‘‘ cumshaw.’’ Below-stairs 
She found Jack and Daddles closeted. 

How large a part Jack’s grand-uncle’s 
money played in the combination of 
gratitude and paternal affection that 
accomplished the commissioner’s con- 
sent, Jack never knew. 

‘‘Your father even says I needn’t 
leave the army,’’ said Jack rapturously, 
in the exquisite semi-privacy of the 
moonlit veranda that evening; ‘‘ but of 
course I will. I know you'll let me 
have a few old-time army pals around, 
dearest, and good old Beaton.’’ 

Beaton danced three times with Jack’s 
fair fiancée at Dorothy’s veranda dance, 
which they were compelled to postpone 
from the following night to the following 
week, because of the damage; and as he 
whirled his fair hostess around to -the 
music of Cattaneo’s Italians : 

‘‘ There is some good things in soil, 
after all, isn’t there, Miss Forbes,’’ he 
said—‘‘ even in a remorseless typhoon ?”’ 
which was not badly put for old matter- 
of-fact Beaton. 


Sewall Read. 
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BEYOND THE LAW. 


wal’ was a foolish thing todo. I 
thought I had done with fool- 
ish things when the wedding- 
cards had been laid by, and 

the wedding-present packed up and ‘sent 
away. But when the child’s letter came 
after she was married, and I could think 
of her no more as I had thought of her 
all these years, a sudden longing to see 
her as a wife took possession of me. 
Perhaps a sight of her with her husband, 
the commonplace, conventional spec- 
tacle of a newly-married couple billing 
and cooing in honeymoon happiness, 
would teach me some wisdom; would 
lay these restless ghosts of memories 
which threatened to haunt me forever. 

So I packed my valise and started. I 
knew the route the young people would 
take on their way to New York—she had 
sketched it for me in her letter—and I 
expected to meet them in one of the 
larger towns of North Carolina, where 
their train would make a short connec- 
tion, a stop of twenty minutes or so. I 
had laid my plans carefully. If I could 
muster the requisite courage, I would 
walk boldly into the ladies’ waiting-room 
and meet them. Her husband I had 
never seen, An introduction to him in 
the hurry and bustle of a railway station 
might prove less embarrassing than it 
would necessarily be under more con- 
ventional circumstances. But God dis- 
poses! A short distance from Asheville 
my train stuck in Mud Cut, and for half 
a day we were detained at a little wood- 
and-water station in the mountains for 
repairs. 

Did you ever meet a person, and after 
having gone on your way, returned to 
meet him again, and wonder what 
unknown ratio and proportion of speed 
and distance could have caused the 
second encounter? When I reached 
this little wayside station, I experienced 
some sort of surprise like this. I did 
not recognize the place at first, but it 
soon grew familiar. And, finally, it 
dawned upon me that I had been here 


the summer before, a passing traveler, 
and had here witnessed one of the most 
pathetic incidents which had ever fallen 
under my observation. As I sat, for the 
second time, in the waiting-room, listen- 
ing to the ticking of the telegraph-wires, 
I recalled the occurrence, and wondered 
over it, as I had wondered over it.a 
thousand times before. Just an ordinary 
railway accident, you might say; but 
certain peculiar features of it had fast- 
ened themselves to my memory, and 
clung there, in spite of all my efforts to 
reason them away. 

It was in early summer, as I have said, 
and the tardy foliage of the mountain- 
trees was just softening the bare outlines 
of their branches. I had leaned from a 
window of the car in which I sat, to 
watch the landscape, for the moon 
shone, although the blackness of vivid 
shadow blotted out, now and again, its 
white, keen glare. The cliffs on either 
side of us rose up sheer and straight, or 
else shelved downward into impenetrable 
darkness. All of the resinous, sweet 
mountain scents came up to me, and as 
the train stopped, I could hear the roar 
and babble of mountain rills rushing and 
foaming downward through sheen and 
shadow. Our descent had been so wind- 


-ing, that the long train, for a moment, * 


formed the half of a circle, and from my 
seat, in one of the rear cars, I could just 
see the dim outlines of the engine, and 
the red glow of its fires. A moment 
later, a woman’s figure came swiftly up 
the mountain side, as if to meet us. It 
was a strange apparition at this hour of 
the night, but the women of this lonely 
region are fearless, as I knew, and per- 
haps this one had been summoned to a 
sick bed, or upon some similar errand of 
mercy or necessity. 

As I reached this conclusion, I impul- 
sively turned to the man who sat next 
me, and who strangely had repelled and 
attracted me, by turns, all day, to com- 
municate it. But the breathless horror 
in his face froze the words upon my lips. 
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Looking back, I know that this expres- 
sion of dreadful expectancy preceded 
what happened. Looking back, I 
remember that he rose from the seat 
beside me, and thrusting me from the 
window next to which I sat, held me in 
the strong grip of relentless hand, as he 
leaned fearlessly far out across the ledge. 
Looking back, I wonder whether his 
sheer strength, or some power above and 
beyond this, held me dazed and motion- 
less. This I am sure of: that from the 
moment he touched me, I saw with his 
vision, listened with his ears, felt the 
same expectant horror that shone in the 
strained gaze of his dilating eye. When 
the train started, we had lost sight of the 
woman’s white-clad figure. When we 
were fairly under way, it appeared once 
more, emerging from the black shadow 
of a cliff. I saw it for a moment, poised 
upon some airy projection that the moon- 
light touched. It sank and rose again, 
advancing always with wonderful swift- 
ness towards the shining track that glis- 
tened before us. All at once, the curv- 
ing serpent of our train straightened 
itself, there was an onward rush, a sudden 
stop, a jar that threw me violently for- 
ward, and for a moment I knew no 
more. When his hand left my shoulder, 
and I had risen to my feet, the passengers 
were hurrying from the cars, eagerly 
questioning and exclaiming ; and, look- 
ing out, I saw that some men were carry- 
ing a woman’s lifeless body past my 
window. 

I found my way out, and followed 
them up the track to the little station- 
house, where they deposited their burden. 
When the other passengers were again 
seated in the train, and it had rushed 
remorselessly by on its way, I still sat in 
the lonely waiting-room, watching the 
body, with the agent, and the telegraph 
operator, and one or two other men of 
that type, which somehow seems indige- 
nous to a depot. The coroner had been 
sent for, and some of the neighbors. 
The girl’s father—she was motherless— 
and her lover were absent from home on 
a hunting expedition, as I gathered from 
the low talk around me, none of which 
was addressed to me. ‘These mountain- 
eers are slow to confide in a stranger. 
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Two or three of them had stepped softly 
up to the body, which lay upon some 
empty boxes hastily put together, and 
looked at it,'shading the light of their 
lanterns with their hands; but as they 
said nothing to me, I hesitated to join 
them. 

When dawn came, however, and they 
had gone outside, I ventured to approach, 
and lifting the handkerchief, looked at 
the face beneath. It was that of a very 
young girl, and its expression was singu- 
larly peaceful ; almost a smile lingered 
in the delicate curve of the lips. Death 
had not marred its exquisite fairness, and 
there was as yet no stiffening or rigidity 
of the graceful limbs. Her simple cot- 
ton gown, of a primitive make and text- 
ure, fell softly about her, and at her 
throat was a spray of the trailing arbutus, 
still wet with mountain-dew, which her 
slender fingers must have plucked and 
fastened there. Some early birds were 
chirping outside, and as I turned away 
aray from the rising sun stole in, and 
touched the warm masses of the dead 
girl’shair. Atnoon, some weeping women 
came, one or two men from the nearest 
settlement, and with them the coroner. 
But if I had hoped for any solution of 
the teeming fancies and vague suspicions 
which thronged my breast, the common- 
place verdict of accidental death was a 
disappointment. The girl’s father and 
lover were still absent, nor, had they 
arrived when, a few hours after, I went 
on my way. 

It is not strange that, coming back six 
months later, the memory of this occur- 
rence should revive in me. For any 
change in the place, except that of the 
season, I might almost have imagined 
that the whole thing had happened the ° 
day before. The same sandy-haired 
operator sat at the instrument; the 
ticket agent looked out from his little 
window ; I even fancied that two rough 
pine boxes, which had been carelessly 
pushed into an empty corner, were 
those upon which the body of the dead 
girl had rested. Life stands still in these 
isolated and thinly -settled districts. 
One tragic incident stretches over a long 
period in the monotonous existence of 
the inhabitants. There are no hurrying 
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events to dislodge it from memories 
naturally tenacious. There was some- 
thing mournfully reminiscent in the very 
landscape. 

As I stood at one of the windows, 
looking out at the melancholy sky, an 
old man and a young one came up the 
zigzag path to the station. They were 
mountaineers, as I knew by their dress, 
and the inevitable gun which each car- 
ried on his shoulder. The agent nodded 
carelessly to them as they entered and 
made their way to the fire. The young 
man found his companion a seat in the 
chimney corner, pushing him gently into 
it, and speaking to him in the coaxing 
tones that one might use to a child. 

‘« Set down, set down thar,’’ he said. 
As he seated himself, resting his hands 
upon the lock of his gun, and turning 
his melancholy, inexpressive face towards 
the fire, a glance, half-contemptuous, 
half-compassionate, passed between the 
agent and the operator. 

‘‘ How’s game to-day, Bart?’’ asked 
the latter, briskly, raising his head for a 
moment from the instrument. 

‘« Pretty skeerce, pretty skeerce 
to-day,’’ the mountaineer drawled 
mechanically, and relapsed again into 
silence. 

As I turned from the window to seek 
my seat at the fire, I seemed to attract, 
for the first time, his preoccupied gaze. 
As I glanced at him, a resolution to 
speak to me was evidently forming in his 
slow mind. 

‘‘Reckon you air a stranger in these 
parts?’’ he said presently, leaning 
towards me. ‘There was a note of inter- 
rogation in his voice. 

‘‘T have been here once before,’’ I 
answered. ‘‘ It was on the night of the 
24th of last May. An accident—’’ 

I was unprepared for the swift spasm 
that convulsed the-man’s features. He 
raised his nand, with a sudden gesture, 
which silenced me. A moment later he 
had made his way noiselessly to the door, 
and beckoned me to follow. 
outside upon the farther end of the plat- 
form, which ran along the building, 
before he spoke again. 

‘¢You war hyar, then, when it hap- 
pened,’’ he said. ‘‘The ole man in 
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thar,’’ with a backward glance over his 
shoulder, ‘‘war her dad. He’s be’n 
out’n his senses ever sence, but he can’t 
b’ar to hear talk o’ her. As fer me, I 
hed ’lowed, sometime or ‘nother, to ’a 
married her.’’ 

I waited for him to go on. It had 
scarcely surprised me to meet the man 
most interested in the tragedy I had wit- 
nessed. It seemed simply another link 
in this chain of events. 

‘‘Mister,’’ he said, ‘‘you air a 
stranger ter.me, but you seen it, and 
you come from down yander,’’ he 
pointed to the valley below, ‘‘ whar 
folks has book larnin’ and kin rightly 
understan’ things. Kin you tell me,’’ 
with a sudden, struggling passion in his 
tones, ‘‘kin you tell me ef there’s God 
a’mighty’s jestice to be got nowhars?”’ 

I waited for the agonized voice to 
steady itself. 

‘<Stranger, thar war no _ axident. 
Would it be a’ axident ef I was to leave 
a lam’ on a clift, and watch it dash itself 
to pieces? You didn’t know all of it. 
Thar war another man in the case—a city 
chap that come from down yander.”’ 
His vague glance again sought the purple 
boundary of the hills, as if beyond them 
lay all the world. ‘‘I warned her ag’in 
him, but ’twar no use; and arter awhile 
she got ter hatin’ me. Not thet I blame 
her, stranger.- I war hard with her, I 
know. She war nothin’ but a mother- 
less lam’, poor Liz. They try to tell 
me,’’ a dark flush of shame rising to’ his 
forehead, ‘‘thet thar war somethin’ 
wrong with Liz, an’ ’twar fer thet she 
flung herself under the kyar-wheels ; but 
*taint no use. Ef it war so, she would 
never ’a done it. Her love fer him 
would ’a kep’ her from it. Her trust in 
him would ’a kep’ her from it. Can’t 
you see, stranger, there’s somethin’ back 
of it? Ef he ruined her, he war the one 
to ’a put her out’n the way.’’ 

I shall never understand the impulse 
which prompted me to combat this idea. 

‘¢Not necessarily,’’ I said. ‘‘ Many 
men have betrayed women without mur- 
derous intent.’’ 

But the conclusions which his slow 
mind had painfully arrived at were not 
to be set aside. 
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‘Ef she’d ’a had no one to pertect 
her,’’ he said, ‘‘he’d ’a left ty ’a grieved 
her heart out; but I warned him once,’’ 
he raised his clenched hand with terrible 
emphasis, ‘‘thet ef he harmed her, I'd 
hunt him down as I’d track a pant’er. 
He should never call no other woman 
wife. God knows,’’ suddenly stretching 
out his arms, ‘I'd ’a give you ter him, 
my poor Liz, ef he’d made a’ honest 
woman of you, jest as free as I’d take 
you back now, though I knowed you war 
as smirched as the mountain snow that 
the wild deer tramples down.’’ 

There was a pause, during which I was 
trying to follow the tentative processes 
of his vague reasoning, to anticipate the 
awful conviction which seemed to have 
burned itself into his soul. 

‘¢’ Taint no use tellin’ me,’’ he said 
presently. ‘‘She b’longed ter him, body 
and soul. He could twis’ her round his 
finger. Do you know the ways o’ 
beasts? Did you ever see a snake 
charm a bird? Air it likely thet a 
human bein’ has less power than a sar- 
pent? She had no mind, ceptin’ his’n. 
Her heart beat in his body, an’ I tell 
you, he drawed her ter her death. He 
war her murderer!’’ Another pause, in 
which the autumn leaves seemed to 
whisper his last words. ‘‘ Ef I knowed 
whar ter find him,’’ the knotted veins 
stood out upon his forehead, ‘‘thay’d be 
no need fer me ter bea troublin’ you, 
stranger, thay’d be a settlement betwixt 
us, man ter man; but he air gone, an’ I 
ax you ag’in, ef thar air no law ter help 
me ter find him—ef thar air no jestice, 
ennywhars, fer her an’ fer me ?”’ 

Before I could answer him, and with 
the compelling despair of his eyes still 
upon me, I heard the whistle of the com- 
ing train, which was bearing my darling 
towards me. For a moment, I forgot 
him, or rather my thoughts of his dis- 
closure mingled oddly with an ecstasy of 
expectation ; the next, I saw her framed 
in the window of the moving car, and 
beside her, bending towards her, smiling 
down into her happy face, was the man 
whose murderous touch seemed to linger 
still upon my flesh, whom I had last seen 
relentlessly watch a lost creature hurry 
blindly to her death. 
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The cry of rage and revenge which 
bufst from the lips of the man at my 
side scarcely touched me with surprise. 
In a second I had closed with him, was 
grappling him, was holding him back 
with desperate strength from a mad rush 
after the train. It was far out of sight 
when I loosed my frenzied hold, and we 
stood staring at each other. ‘‘ There 
is no help for you,’’ I said at last. 
‘There is no jury in the United States 
that would convict a man upon such 
suspicions.”’ 

‘‘T kin do without a jedge and a jury 
too, now,’’ he said. ‘I have found 
him.”’ 

‘You have no proof,’’ I said. ‘* You 
have nothing to go upon but your sus- 
picions. In your thirst for revenge you 
may be guilty of deliberate murder !”’ 

‘¢T know,”’ he said, ‘‘ he put her out’n 
the way to marry another woman. ‘A life 
for a life.’ ’’ 

‘“*Sit down, I am faint,’’ I said. 
‘*Let us talk this over. You want 
revenge. Well! But it will not bring 
you peace. It will not bring your dead 
sweetheart back to you. In seeking it, 
you will brand her name with shame.”’ 
He threw out his hands with a gesture of 
agony. ‘* You could not’ protect her in 
life, but in death you may shield her. 
You would not publish her secret, would 
you? You would not hold her up to the 
world’s scorn? She was a motherless 
child.’’ I felt the slowly changing mis- 
ery of his eyes. ‘*The world would not 
believe your story,’’ I said. ‘It would 
call her a shameless woman and a 
suicide !’’ 

When I dared to look up at his 
anguished face, its murderous determina- 
tion had died out, but the despair which 
had settled down upon it was too deep for 
human sympathy to fathom. He rose 
wearily to his feet. 

‘‘She may res’ quiet, stranger,’’ he 
said. ‘‘ No harmful word shall tech her 
through me.’’ He turned and walked 
towards the station-house. ‘I’m glad I 
seen you, stranger,’’ he said, looking 
back over his shoulder. ‘‘I’ll say good- 
night, and take the old man home. She 
asked me once to look arter him, an’ I 
does it. He war her dad.’’ 


Sallie Pate Steen. 
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ELL you the history of my 

life, my dear? Why, I 

would do anything to 

amuse you, but—it could 

not be called a history, 

you know, such a slight, commonplace 

thing: one day and one year just like 
every other. 

‘<Oh, if you really care to hear—that 
is my knitting, yes. Just ring for more 
wood on the fire, and pull your chair 
into this warm corner out of the draught. 
I always did like to be warm! 

‘‘ Varina Burt, my husband’s sister, 
told me, the day after we were married, 
that I was of the cat kind, a domestic 
animal that never should leave the 
hearth-rug. The Burts, she said, were 
of the dog breed: large, generous, mag- 
nanimous, fit for life in the free air, 
predatory. Varina had a fine imagina- 
tion and such a flow of words! It hurt 
me, though, that she should say that to 
my husband ; for there is an inherent 
difference between dogs and cats, and I 
hoped that, if there were any such differ- 
ence between us, I could keep it out of 
sight. I’m sure I always tried !’’ 

‘¢ What did you say to her ?”’ 

‘“‘Oh, nothing. It’s always best to 
say nothing; and Varina was so fluent 
and witty, she used to quite take my 
breath. However, I would often think 
of good answers to her the next day.’’ 

‘‘ But you promised to tell me about 
yourself. Somebody says that, if the 
most commonplace life were laid before 
us in its bare truth, stripped of disguise, 
we should find in it something wonderful 
and strange.’’ 

‘* Not in mine, I’m sure. It was like 
ten thousand other women’s lives. *I 
was one of the Rossells of Princess Anne 
County—not Russell. We always 
‘spelled it with an ‘o.’ There were 
Russells, too—very rich people and quite 
respectable, but we did not visit them. 
Papa always said: ‘Never look down 
upon any of God’s creatures, my child ; 
but only make companions of your own 
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kinsfolk.’ There were enough of our- 
selves to forma very good society. After 
mamma died, three of my aunts lived 
with us, and they educated me and 
formed my manners., I learned arith- 
metic and parsed in Young’s ‘ Night 
Thoughts,’ and I knew enough French 
to read Telemaque; and I played very 
prettily indeed, papa thought. At nine, 
I began to learn to sew; and by the 
time I was twenty, I had a chest full of 
lovely underwear ready for my marriage, 
which I had made and _hemstitched 
myself. That was our habit in Virginia: 
a bride’s clothes then were a part of her- 
self. It is very different now, when she 
runs into a shop and buys them. 

‘« But you see now that it was a very 
quiet life—a verry happy one, too. I 
remember but one grievance that I had: 
that I never could go to Happy Valley. 
That was the Avery plantation in the 
next county. The Averys were our 
cousins. I remember, when I was a 
little girl of ten, the bishop staid with 
us while he was making his visitation in 
the parish. I was feeding the chickens 
in the morning when he came out and 
stood watching me, a smile in his eyes. 

<¢* Does your little girl know George 
Avery?’ he said to my father. ‘He is 
William’s only son, a lad of fifteen.’ 

‘©*¢No. He is her cousin, too, only 
four times removed. But William has 
been an invalid, and I have never taken 
Lucy with me when I went to Happy 
Valley. Why do you ask, Bishop ?’ 

‘¢«T hardly know. She reminded me 
of George. There is a curious likeness 
and an unlikeness between the children. 
They would be good companions for each 
other.’ 

“©¢So William thinks.” My father 
and the bishop exchanged a glance of 
significance. ‘William,’ my father* 
added, ‘proposed that George should 
spend his Christmas holidays with us, 
this winter.’ 

‘‘The bishop, still looking at me, 
nodded approvingly; and they walked 
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on, leaving me to wonder what they 
meant. 

‘“‘A few weeks later, however, my 
aunts put on light mourning, and I was 
told it was for Cousin William Avery, 
who was dead. His son George, they 
said, had gone to the university at Char- 
lottesville, and the plantation at Happy 
Valley was left in the charge of the 
overseer. 

“Of course, my father never could 
take me there now; and, I suppose 
because it was the one place belonging 
to our family that I had never seen, I 
wished to go there more than any place 
in the world. It was called Happy 
Valley, they told me, because it lay in a 
sunny cleft between the hills, and was 
the richest and most beautiful plantation 
in that part of the State. Very likely, 
I exaggerated its charm to myself; for, 
when I read of the vale of Avoca or the 
rose-gardens of Cashmere, I thought 
Happy Valley must be exactly like them ; 
and when the other girls talked of their 
brothers, and how delightful it was to 
have somebody to ride with you or to 
tell your secrets to, I thought of Cousin 
George Avery and wished he had come 
to spend that Christmas with us. He 
would, no doubt, have been a kind, sensi- 
ble brother for me. 

‘<When I was nearly seventeen, the 
Burts came into the neighborhood. Of 
course, my dear, you are too sensible to 
attach any importance to birth, so I need 
not hesitate to tell you that Varina Burt 
and her brother were looked down upon 
in the county because their father had in his 
youth been an overseer for Cousin Peter 
Randolph. It was said, too, that, when 
he came to own land and negroes him- 
self, he actually bred slaves for the 
Georgian market. When he died, he 
left his children a very small plantation. 
Varina was a brilliant, beautiful girl, who 
had been educated in New England, and 
her brother— 

* «Now, it is very hard for me to 
describe her brother, my dear; because, 
you know, I married him. Perhaps the 
most prominent point about him was, 
that he was a great musician. Indeed, 
that was the way that he and his sister 
made their way into society in Princess 
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Anne. Varina played wonderfully ; and 
Theodore played and sang, everybody 
said, as if he were inspired. They had 
a concert for the benefit of the new 
church, and everybody went; and Dr. 
Robins, our rector, said their talents 
were as great as their charity. I was 
there ; and I must say that, at first sight, 
I thought Theodore the ugliest human 
being that I had ever seen. He was. 
little and dark, and he hopped excitedly 
about the stage, as if he were some kind 
of animal possessed by the music. It 
seems to me, thinking of it coolly, that 
was the peculiarity about Theodore. He 
was always excited, never still a moment ; 
always possessed by some passion over 
which he had no control. We did not 
fall in love at first sight, certainly. I 
remember that, after the concert, Varina 
asked me what kind of music I preferred ; 
and I said such songs as ‘Lorena’ or ‘Love 
Not,’ which were quite the fashion then. 
He stared at me and broke into a harsh 
laugh, but Varina said very politely: 
‘Just the songs I should suppose you 
would like.’ It was natural in Theo- 
dore to laugh, for I never had a classical 
taste in music. 

‘We met the Burts at different very 
good houses, that winter ; but they never 
came to ours, of course. My aunts were 
amazed that they were noticed; - not 
because they were poor, but because of 
their birth and their radical ways. 
Varina was said to correspond with all 
kinds of queer men—lItalian liberators and 
German free-thinkers ; she was suspected 
of being in favor of woman’s rights ;. 
and it was even said that she doubted 
the Apostles’ Creed. Neither she nor 
her brother showed any desire to know 
me, until my dear father died. My 
father was the best friend I ever had. 
Even yet, there are days when I long for 
him until my heart grows sick. I was 
his only child ; and when he died, every- 
body in the county, white and black, 
was sorry for me. ‘There never was 
such a funeral in Princess Anne. The 
dear old bishop was there, and all the 
Averys to the farthest branch. Of 
course, I kept my room, and saw nobody 
except my aunts and Giddy Bourne. 
That was.the first time she came to the 
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house. She was a far-away cousin of 
papa’s, an orphan. She just visited 
about among her friends, as orphans do 
in Virginia. But Aunt Tilly did not 
like Giddy, so she never had been invited 
to our house. She came now, the day 
before the funeral, and cried over me, 
and hung around Aunt Tilly’s neck, as 
though her grief were more than she 
could bear. 

‘**Go lie down, Giddy, and have a 
cup of tea,’ Aunt Tilly said ; and when 
she had gone out: ‘What a sensitive 
creature she is!’ she said, quite mollified 
to her. 

‘*Giddy was a fair girl, with sandy 
hair and lashes; she might have been 
forty or sixteen, you could not tell 
which. She petted and kissed me that 
day incessantly. I never liked a stranger 
to touch me, but I bore it patiently. 
She meant well, poor thing! 

‘‘After the funeral, everybody went 
away but the bishop and Giddy. I 
remember, the next day, we were in my 
aunt’s little sewing-room, Giddy crying 
every now and then. I could not cry. 
It seemed as if all my tears were dried 
up in my heart, that burned and burned. 
Giddy had never seen papa but once, 
but she actually seemed to mourn for him 
more than I. 

«The bishop was talking in an under- 
tone to Aunt Tilly. 

***T received a letter from George 
Avery,’ she said, ‘explaining that a sud- 
den attack of illness prevented his com- 
ing to the funeral. It was a most 
affectionate and thoughtful letter for a 
boy to write.’ 

‘¢* George is a noble fellow, and no 
longer a boy,’ said the bishop. ‘ You 
forget his age. Besides, the care of that 
great estate was so early thrown upon 
him that he matured rapidly. Before 
his father’s death, George was his con- 
fidant and adviser.’ 

‘« Giddy dried her tears and looked up. 

‘¢ «Was Cousin George Avery an only 
son ?’ she asked. 

‘**An only child. You have seen 
Happy Valley, Gertrude ?’ 

‘¢« That magnificent plantation on the 
branch? Yes. Is that his?’ 

‘¢¢ Ves. It, marches, as the Scotch 
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say, with the Avery land in this county 
—our little Lucy’s land,’ looking at me 
with a pitying smile. 

‘¢« Has George done well at college ?’ 
asked Aunt Tilly. 

«¢ «He has always held a fair rank in 
his class,’ the bishop said. ‘He has 
never been carried away by any gusty 
ambitions, like so many boys. His 
highest hope is to be a great planter, 
doing the best he can for his people and 
his land. Somebody wanted him. to 
rebuild the house, but he says he is satis- 
fied with the old home and the old ways.’ 

‘¢¢ Cousin Virginia Thurston writes to 
me,’ Aunt Tilly said, ‘that he has been 
staying with them since he was ill. She 
loves the lad as if he were her own son ; 
he is so strong and gentle.’ 

‘‘T could not but notice that all these 
praises of Cousin George were meant 
especially for me. No doubt they 
thought, now that papa was gone, it 
would be natural for me to turn to this 
cousin and neighbor for advice. I 
remember that Gertrude suddenly inter- 
rupted Aunt Tilly, saying: 

‘¢«]’m sure I don’t take any interest 
in Cousin George Avery! I never saw 
him but once, when I was a wee toddling 
child; and he has always been a person 
of such importance, he would not 
remember that he ever saw poor little 
me!’ She ended every sentence with 
the toss and laugh which had given her 
the name of ‘ Giddy.’ 

‘‘Aunt Tilly looked at her a minute, 
and then said quietly: ‘No, George 
would not remember you. Your mother 
took you to Happy Valley, that time of 
which you speak, a child of seven or 
eight; and George was a baby in his 
black nurse’s arms. It would be very 
difficult for him to remember you.’ 

‘*T felt so sorry for Giddy that I left 
the room. I never liked squabbling ; it 
is so much better to give in than to 
fight. Giddy left us unexpectedly, that 
evening. Two months afterward, Cousin 
Virginia Thurston wrote to us that Giddy 
had been staying with her for some time, 
and ‘had been invaluable in helping her 
to amuse and nurse George Avery during 
his convalescence.’ A few weeks later, 
she wrote again, saying that she was 
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going to France and Italy for the winter, 
and meant to take Giddy with her. 
Cousin George Avery, she said, would 
probably join them in Venice. He 
had just been called to New York, to 
attend to some business of hers, but 
meant to make us a visit on his return, 
before sailing for Europe. 

‘*] remember that was a very dull, 
dreary autumn. It rained incessantly, 
and my aunts’ grief made them a little 
fretful, poor things! I missed papa at 
every turn. I never cared for reading, 
you know. I was so lonely, I used to 
feel as if I were losing the little bit of 
mind I had. 

‘‘About this time, I began to notice 
music, in the evenings, coming from the 
woods or the lake near the house. It 
was a flute usually, ora violin. Nothing 
difficult or fine, but ‘ Lorena,’ or ‘ Meet 
me by moonlight, alone,’ or some 
familiar hymn-tune, very simple and 
sweet. If I walked into the fields, I 
heard it following me _ beyond the 
thicket ; if I sat on the gallery, alone, 
it came from behind the hedge; in the 
middle of the night, I heard it soft and 
low beneath my window. You could 
not understand how sweet and pleasant 
it was to me, unless you felt as lonely as 
I. I thought it was some of the negroes 
to whom I had been kind, who took 
that way of showing how sorry they were 
for me. 

‘*The young people of the county 
did not come to the house, for Aunt 
Tilly had let it be known that she 
‘wanted no fortune-hunters about.’ I 
did not know that she had said it, nor 
that the young men and their families 
were offended, and I could not under- 
stand why I was neglected. It hurt me 
sharply, but of course I said nothing. 
So, when I would be alone, crying and 
miserable, and the sweet music would 
come to me, I used to think ‘somebody 
cares for me, if it is only a poor slave.’ 

‘Well, one evening, I was walking 
through the creek meadows, when I met 
Varina Burt. She was very kind. and 
affectionate. 

‘‘¢T think of you so much, poor 
child,’ she said. ‘ But I do not dare to 
come to the house. Your aunts regard 
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me as a pariah.’ She made me sit down 
on a log, and talked to me until she 
made me laugh. 

“*«Tt does you good to meet a 
stranger, she said. ‘I pass through 
these meadows every day; perhaps we 
may chance to meet again.’ 

‘¢] suppose it was wrong, but I used 
to stroll that way often, in the hope of 
meeting her, and never failed to do so. 
I felt guilty about it. But, after all, I 
was of age and able to judge for myself, 
though Aunt Tilly treated me like a 
child. One evening, as we sat talking 
together, the mysterious music began in 
the distance. Varina smiled  signifi- 
cantly. 

‘<¢ Poor Theodore!’ she said. 

“«T was terribly amazed and shocked. 
I asked her what she meant. It was 
her poor brother, she said. He was 
wretchedly unhappy. He loved a woman 
who cared nothing for him, who was 
beyond his reach utterly. Other men 
would have thrown themselves into dis- 
sipation, in their despair. But this pure 
good soul found no resource but in 
music. Then she jumped up and ran 
away, and would tell me no more. 

‘¢Oh, my dear, I can’t tell you all the 
details. I could not help but be inter- 
ested in this poor man who was as lonely 
in the world as I. I forgot that he was 
ugly, that he jumped about like a mon- 
key, that he was rude and ill-bred. 
Every day, when Varina talked of him, 
or I heard the soft sad music, I learned 
to think of him as she did. 4 

‘‘T very soon understood that I was 
the woman that he loved so hopelessly. 
One day, Varina and I surprised him in 
the woods. He said very little and kept 
reasonably quiet, but his miserable face 
touched me. After that,.we met him 
again and again. 

‘Now, my dear, you can understand 
how it was. Varina and her brother 
were all homage and tenderness to me, 
and my aunts snubbed me continually. 
I was young, vain, and lonely. The 
secrecy, the music, the romance, all kept 
me excited. 

‘¢ Just at this time, the good bishop 
made us a visit. He told us that Cousin 
George Avery was coming in a week to 
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_ the plantation. Aunt Tilly instantly 
inquired if he was engaged to Giddy 
Bourne. The bishop looked annoyed. 
‘I do not know,’ he said. ‘Gertrude 
is exactly the opposite of the woman 
whom George would be apt to choose 
and who would suit him. He prefers 
plondes—quiet, gentle, domestic women. 
But I do not know. Gertrude was very 
kind and charming during his illness.’ 
Now, I was a blonde and a quiet domestic 
girl, and I could not but see that my 
aunts and the bishop looked at me with 
Secret vexation. 

‘IT was very unhappy that week. 
Varina had a caustic wit, and she turned 
George Avery into ridicule as a dull 
toutish farmer. Theodore was no longer 
satisfied to allow his sister to court me 
for him, and raved and protested with a 
wild passion until he terrified me. I 
<ared nothing for George Avery, whom 
{ did not know; but I did long for 
some friend—quiet, moderate, and 
reasonable—whom I could trust. 

‘¢ Monday came. Cousin George was 
to arrive in the evening. In the after- 
noon, I went to the border of the lake 
to-meet Varina by appointment. Her 
brother was not there. I had positively 
refused to meet him again. ‘If he 
wishes to wait on me,’ I told Varina, 
‘let him come to the house, as any 
gentleman should and would do.’ 

‘¢ She looked at me, startled, but said 
nothing. This afternoon, as I told you, 
she was alone. We strolled a little way, 
when she proposed that we should get 
into a little batteau which was anchored 
to.the shore, and take arow. The lake 
was deep, and I had never been on it. 
But I went; it is always easier to give 
up than to resist. We pushed out. 
Suddenly Varina shrieked, the boat 
.rocked violently, and in a minute we 
were in the water. She could swim, but 
I sank like a log. When I came to 
myself, I was lying in a cabin of one of 
the negroes, and Theodore and Varina, 
both dripping, were hanging over me. 
Varina sobbed out: ‘He saved your 
life! You owe it all to him.’ 

‘Well, they carried me home, and I 
was put to bed with a raging fever. 
There I lay for a fortnight.”’ 
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‘And George Avery ?”’ 

‘He made his visit and went away 
again. I did not see him, of course. 
The next week, he sailed for Nave.’’ 

“And then—”’ 

‘“<Oh, my marriage? It is all con- 
fusion when I look back to that, like a 
fire or a death or some other convulsion 
which breaks up all your quiet whole- 
some life. I began to be afraid of 
Varina. She was a tempest of emotion ; 
she swept me this way and that, with 
her affection and her jealous rages and 
her tears. One evening—I scarcely 
remember how it was—I met her by the 
lake, and Theodore was there. He was 
mad with despair, they told me, and he 
had saved my life: I owed it to him. 
A few words would repay the debt, and 
—and— I gave up. What else could 
Ido? They had a carriage in waiting, 
and we drove away into another county ; 
and they had the house ready, and we 
were married.’’ 

“¢You brought him home ?”’ 

‘‘Varina brought him here. It did 
not seem like home to me ever again. 
She was a good manager. She and 
Theodore took control. My aunts went 
away. They would not see nor speak to 
me. All the Averys gave me up.”’ 

‘That was a long time ago. 


Why 
should you sob? And George Avery ?’’ 

«¢ He married Giddy Bourne in Venice. 
He was very unhappy with her, people 


said. She had a vixenish temper, and, 
when she had secured a husband, settled 
down into a slovenly virago. But 
George was patient and gentle with her.”’ 

‘“‘You went to Happy Valley when 
they came back ?”’ 

‘“‘No. George Avery would not 
notice Theodore, and Varina talked of 
him as if he had been an old lover of 
mine. ‘Theodore grew enraged at the 
very mention of Happy Valley.’’ 

‘‘ Your husband did not live long?’’ 

‘¢ Only three years. He had a good 
constitution, but— The house ‘was 
always full of queer people—radicals and 
reformers and musicians and men who 
played high. When Theodore died, 
most of the estate was gone; but Varina 
kept the house up still, and I lived with 
her. We were so different! Her friends 
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quite filled the house. They used to 
laugh at me, thinking I did not under- 
stand ; but I was not as stupid as they 
thought. 

‘« Giddy died after a year or two. I 
remember once, long after, the bishop 
came to see me. He was the only one 
of papa’s friends who noticed me. His 
eyes wandered about keenly, noting the 
disorderly house, the untilled land. 

‘¢*¢You need a friend to advise you, 
Mrs. Burt,’ he said to me. ‘I will ask 
your Cousin Avery to call on you.’ 

‘*«T have nothing to do with the 
management of the house or crops,’ I 
said. ‘And I have never even seen Mr. 
Avery, strange as it may seem.’ 

‘*But the bishop only laughed, and 
said: ‘I will send George over.’ 

‘* But, the next day, Varina was ill, 
and declared that she must go to the 
New England coast for the air. She 
took me with her. Then she sold some 
of the land, and we went to California. 
While we were there, George Avery died 
of yellow fever in Havana, where he 
had gone. People said he was a lonely, 
disappointed man, who never had a 
home. I don’t know. I never saw 
him nor Happy Valley ; though, in those 
years when Varina was dragging me 
about, I used to think of it as a place of 
sunshine and rest.’’ 


‘¢ How did you come back from Cali- 
fornia ?’’ 

‘‘Aunt Tilly came after me. Oh, she 
did, indeed! She spoke her mind very 
freely to Varina, telling her that she had 
robbed me long enough, and brought 
me back to the old house. Together we 
put it back in the old order. All of the 
Averys gathered about me again, friendly 
and kind. We lived here very comfort- 
ably, though we had not much money. 


‘Aunt Tilly lived to a great old age. She 


died a year before youcame tome. You 
know, dear, how cozy and pleasant. our 
life has been together. 

‘<T have nothing to complain of, I am 
sure, except that sometimes it seems as if 
something—something—I cannot tell 
what—had just missed coming into my 
life. If there was to be any meaning in 
my history, it must have been, I often 
think, in that which did not happen to 
me, not in that which did. 

‘«There are times when I think it 
may yet come to me—not in this world 
—I do not know when nor where! 

‘¢Remember, if life does not bring 
you all you wish, it is better to give up 
and say nothing. 

‘¢But how chilly it grows! Stir the - 
fire, my dear. There isa great deal of 
comfort, after all, in a warm fire and a 
cup of tea.’’ 

Rebecca Harding Davis. 


DIVINATION. 


H, somewhere, sweet, thou dwellest, waiting me 
With unlocked eyes of love and longing heart ; 
And I thy presence feel, and know thou art, 
Although mine years have never gazed on thee. 
So deep ensouled thine image is in me 
That I am ne’er alone. Nay, each love-dream 
Of ours shall make our meeting merely seem 
Possessing what we long have known to be. 


e : When on my heart, like lead, earth’s tumults fall, 
Thy nameless presence, oh, my love, I call 
Then, o’er my soul thou foldest thy soft love, 
And, with one look of thine own liquid eyes» . 
One whisper, soothing as the song-sweet skies, 
Thou ’lumest me, as stars the steeps above. 
Jas. Kay Philips. 
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bully, and the Nippenose valley 
was no exception. In fact, the 
bully of the valley was a worse specimen 
of his kind than is usually encountered : 
more powerful, more aggressive, and 
withal more cowardly and contemptible 
than the ordinary blackguard, in that he 
never by any chance allowed himself to 
become involved in a quarrel with any- 
one whom he did not feel perfectly sure 
of overcoming. It is true that it would 
have been difficult to find in the 
valley his superior in physical brute 
strength, for Derrick Dieffen- 
derfer was a mighty 
mass of muscle and 
bone, of several inches 
more than ee. 
the average #7 
height and 
breadth of 
shoulder; 
yet Derrick 
never meddled 
with a man who 
appeared at all 
capable of hold- 
ing his own ina 
struggle. 
Derrick’s Dy. dpi 
strength, and his ; fit 
quarrelsome dis- neti 
position, were so 
well known in 
the valley that 
none of the 
young men dared 
to cross him, and 
for years he had 
had _ everything 
his own way; 
and this way was 
so objectionable that he had made him- 
self cordially detested by all the young 
people. But the men could not singly 
cope with him, as they well knew; and 
the girls dared not provoke him far, 
knowing that he would be sure to 
revenge himself by picking a quarrel 
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with a brother or sweetheart, as the case 
might be. It was no groundless fear, 
for Derrick had done so on several occa- 
sions ; and regard for the bones of her 
friends kept many a girl silent when she 
longed to bestow on him a tirade of 
words that would scorch like a flame. 

But Derrick cared little for their likes 
or dislikes—except in one case. Pretty 
Minna Hoffmann had danced herself, all 
unwittingly and unwillingly, into the 
recesses of Derrick’s callous heart; but 

somehow he never could manage to © 
find even the key to hers, to 
say nothing of unlocking it. 
It was in vain 
that, when with 
her, he soft- 
ened his loud 
voice, curbed 
his unruly 
tongue to 
utter soft 
speeches, 
which he did 
in a clumsy 
and shame- 
faced man- 
ner, being 
unused to them ; 
in vain that he 
refrained from his 
customary draughts of 
raw white apple- 
brandy when he 
seemed likely to 
meet her, and soft- 
ened the glare of his 
great gray eyes when 
they looked into hers. 
Pretty Minna was not 
to be won by him; 
and the fact that, 
apparently, she did not intend to be won 
by any other man, failed to afford him 
any consolation. 

The fact was, that Minna, apart from 
her dislike of his overbearing ways, and 
his cruelty, with which she was much 
better acquainted than he ever dreamed, 
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was afraid of him. Not for herself. 
Derrick Dieffenderfer would not dare to 
speak a harsh word, or lay a finger’s 
weight on man or woman, when Minna’s 
calm blue eyes were fixed on him; and 
she was perfectly aware of the fact. But 
Minna’s brother Bruno, a few years 
older than herself, was small and slender ; 
so small that Derrick could literally have 
crushed him to the ground with a single 
blow of that mighty fist. The man 
would not dare to touch him in her 
presence—nor, indeed, anywhere, as long 
as she was decently civil to him—but she 
greatly feared the consequences for 
Bruno if she gave Derrick his final dis- 
missal. And Bruno, who had just com- 
pleted his four-years’ course at college, 
was coming home in a.short time to 
assist his father in the care of his farms, 
which were many. 

In the course of time, Bruno came 
home, to be much kissed and petted and 
cried over, having grown into a fine 
young man, with a dainty flaxen mus- 
tache, which, declared Minna, was a 
‘*real love,’’ and certain to captivate all 
the girls in the valley. Bruno blushed a 
delightful pink, but was pleased to hear 
it, though he had always been a uni- 
versal favorite, even before the advent 
of the flaxen ornament. Bruno had also 
added to his other attractions a friend, 
whom he brought home with him, and 
who speedily proved himself the best of 
all possible company—especially for 
Minna. Edward Coleman’s _ slender 
figure and delicate white-and-rose com- 
plexion gave him rather a frail appear- 
ance, despite his six feet of height; and 
Minna was surprised and pleased at the 
ease with which he lifted her, and swung 
her bodily into the big open wagon that 
conveyed the family to the first open-air 
dance of the season. 

Ned Coleman, as everybody soon 
learned to call him, was immediately 
voted a great acquisition to the valley, 
and Bruno received innumerable thanks 
for having secured so delightful a friend. 
He seemed almost ubiquitous: smoked, 
rode, and fished with the young men ; 
danced and flirted with the young 
women ; and showed the most chivalrous 
attention to the older ones, who pointed 
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him out as a shining example for the 
imitation of the young Dutchmen. But 
no one can make a friend without also 
making an enemy, and this rather unwise 
proceeding on the part of mothers and 
aunts excited the ire of some of the 
young men, whose favorite damsels 
showed a marked disposition to leave 
them in the lurch whenever Ned Cole- 
man sought them out. So it speedily 
came to pass that Nippenose valley 
‘society ’’ was divided into two classes, 
the first of which was composed of 
friends and admirers of Coleman, and 
the other of those who smarted under 
real or fancied injuries. Among these 
were Derrick Dieffenderfer, and quite a 
number of young men who thoroughly 
detested Derrick, and were not at all 
pleased at having to make common cause 
with him, were against the new-comer. 

First and foremost among Coleman’s 
champions, of course was Bruno Hoff- 
mann, while his sister ably advocated 
the stranger’s cause among her com- 
panions. But, in truth, he needed no 
defence, for he never appeared at a dis- 
advantage. His easy courtesy, quiet 
self-respect, and invariable regard for 
the feelings of others, were something 
hitherto unknown in the valley, where 
manners are always rather free and 
rough; and his superior qualities were 
properly appreciated by all those whose 
natures allowed them to recognize them. 
Only, as is usual in such cases, that very 
superiority was especially irritating to 
those who had neither desire nor ability 
to imitate it. 

Derrick Dieffenderfer was one of these 
last, and the knowledge bred hotter 
hatred in him, as he saw that Coleman 
sought Minna’s society more than that 
of the other girls. This might easily 
have been on account of his being her 
brother’s friend and guest. But Derrick 
attributed it to another cause; and, as 
the summer passed rapidly, and it 
became evident that Minna herself 
thought no companionship equal to 
Coleman’s, the wrath of the other man 
waxed fiercer. But it was not until the 


summer was nearly gone that the matter 
came to a head. 
There had been projected an evening 
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pic-nic and dance on the summit of a 
neighboring peak across the river; and, 
as it was expected to be the last open-air 
dance of the season, the crowd of 
merry-makers was unusually large. It 
was to be the last one of any kind for 
Ned Coleman, too, for he had announced 
his necessary departure in the course of 
the week ; which news was received with 
varying sensations of regret and pleasure 
by his hearers. All the countryside was 
to be there in force, and thither came 
Derrick Dieffenderfer, in a mood ripe for 
mischief. 

Nor was it long before his mood 
received additional impulse. The dance 
had been in progress some two hours, 
and the various couples and groups were 
scattered about the grove in all direc- 
tions, many of them finding seats just 
without the range of the pavilion lights. 
Into this circle strayed Derrick, with a 
chosen crony who shared his hatred of 
Coleman, but whose head, fortunately, 
was cooler than Derrick’s. And hardly 
outside the blaze of light they encount- 
ered two figures, half-concealed by the 
great stump on which they sat; at the 
sight of whom Derrick swore a great 
oath under his breath, and made a hasty 
step forward. Just as hastily his com- 
panion laid a heavy hand on his shoulder. 


‘advice. 


‘¢Hold on, Derrick! 
now !’’ he whispered. 

‘“¢By God! I'll smash him !”’ 
Derrick, hoarsely. 

‘“‘T hope so!’’ returned his friend, 
with no lack of warmth; ‘‘ but not now. 
You can find a better time, and do him 
quietly and thoroughly.”’ 

Derrick struggled with himself, while 
the arm of his friend detained him, and 
finally recognized the wisdom of the 
The two men turned away; a 
twig snapped beneath the heavy tread of 
one of them, and the figures on the log 
moved. Minna raised her head from 
Coleman’s breast, and saw the departing 
forms, but failed to recognize them. 

‘‘We must go back, Ned,’’ she 
remarked, rising ; ‘‘ they will miss us.” 

Derrick Dieffenderfer danced no more 
that evening. He passed his time watch- 
ing Coleman with glittering eyes, men- 
tally picturing the latter’s annihilation 
beneath his own ponderous fist. He 
could see the frequent glances exchanged 
between the two, and his fury increased 
at each one. At last, the two, who had 
kept apart, joined a group who were 
standing at one end of the pavilion ; 
and even while they stood there, he saw 
Coleman take Minna’s ‘hand in his, and 
hold it unnoticed by any of the others, 


Not here, or 


growled 
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The sight broke down the frail barrier of 
his self-control: he stepped out of the 
gloom and joined the crowd. 

‘Do you know,’’ he observed, coolly, 
‘‘there are some extremely funny sights 
to be seen out there,’’ pointing toward 
the outer circle. ‘I'll give you a 
sample one, that I saw myself not long 
ago.’’ And he went on to tell his story, 
mentioning no names, but giving just 
enough description to give his hearers a 
fair idea of who the persons were. His 
voice, louder even than usual, could be 
heard to a great distance, so that his 
audience really included nearly all the 
people present. 





As he finished, he glanced around the 
circle, until his eyes encountered Cole- 
man’s, which were ablaze. Derrick 
laughed aloud as he saw it. 

‘‘What do you think of that, Mr. 
Coleman ?’’ he inquired, with pointed 
emphasis. ‘‘Do you think I ought to 
tell their names—just to teach them to 
be more careful next time ?’’ 

Coleman stepped forward, and his 
voice was like the clash of swords as he 
answered : 

‘*T think that if a gentleman,’’ he 
emphasized the word, ‘‘ had seen what you 
say you saw, he would have kept silence. 
And I know the man who would add a 
woman’s name tc such a story is the low- 
ést and meanest kind of a blackguard.’’ 


DERRICK 
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The bystanders stood aghast at his 
temerity. He was within arms-length of 
the bully, and the listeners drew a quick 
breath as they saw his fist clinch, and 
noted the rage shown in his face. Cole- 
man faced him unmoved, not even plac- 
ing himself in a posture of defence, 
though he appeared only half as large as 
his huge antagonist. But Minna’s eyes 
were looking on, and they had not yet 
lost their power over Derrick. Suddenly 
his hand dropped to his side; he faced 
about, and strode away hurriedly into 
the darkness. 

Again, half an hour later, Coleman 
heard loud voices beyond the end of the 
pavilion. A few 
words came to his 
ears, and with a 
hurried excuse to 
his frightened com- 
panion, he hastened 
toward the group 
of men, just in time 
to hear the closing 
words of Derrick 
Dieffenderfer’s 
speech : 

“He knew I 
wouldn’t tovch him 
as long as the girls 
were around, the 
cursed coward. But 
just wait till I get 
him away from 
them, and then 
you ll see—’’ 

A not over-gentle tap on the shoulder 
made him pause and turn, to find himself 
face to face with the object of his resent- 
ment, who, had approached unseen and 
unheard. Derrick recoiled a step, on 
finding his face within a few inches of 
another—very pale, but very calm and 
cold. 

‘« Were you speaking of me ?’’ inquired 
Coleman, politely. 

‘‘Yes, I was; and now that you’re 
away from the shelter of a woman’s 
petticoats, I’m going to make you apolo- 
gize on your knees for what you said, 
and then thrash you within an inch of 
your life, you coward, you sneak, you 
white-livered son of a—’’ 

Smack! Coleman’s open hand strik- 
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ing him full in the mouth cut short a 
deluge of abuse. 


‘‘There is my apology,’’ he said, 
curtly. ‘*Do you want any more?” 
‘*Verdammt auslander!’’  shrieked 


Derrick, taking a step forward. His 
hand, trembling with rage and excite- 
ment, hurried to his pocket ; and Cole- 
man’s eye caught the gleam of metal. 

In a second, a dextrous kick numbed 
the bully’s fingers, and sent the pistol 
flying a dozen yards away. In another 
moment, the great man measured his 
length on the ground, with more stars 
floating before his astonished eyes than 
ever the milky way contains. 

But Derrick’s head was hard; he was 
on his feet in a second, and rushing at 
his adversary—only to go down again— 
and again—and again, until the hardest 
hitter and most dangerous fighter in the 
Nippenose valley sat on the ground, 
gasping, bloody, his 
features unrecogniz- 
able. The cther 
stood over him, 
breathing hard, and 
waiting for him to 
rise again. 

<< T’ve enough !’’ 
groaned __ Derrick. 
‘‘“Who the devil 
are you?”’ 

More than one of 
the bystanders, who 
were Derrick’s sym- 
pathizers, had been 
asking themselves 
the same question 
during the last few 
minutes. 

‘““My name - is 
Edward Coleman, 
as you have heard. 
But probably you 
have not heard I am a professor of 
physical culture in Haviland college. 
Do any of you gentlemen wish to carry 
on your friend’s quarrel ?”’ 

He glanced around the circle, and 
read his answer in the faces about him. 
So he left them to pick up their battered 
champion. And there, at his back, he 
found pretty Minna Hoffmann, with her 
brother and half the company, who had 
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heard a rumor of what was going on, and 
had come to stop it, if possible. 

He took Minna’s hand, and led her 
back into the circle, Derrick and his 
friends surrounding them on one side, 
and .the new-comers on the other. 
Minna blushed prettily, and wondered, 
but followed with sublime faith. And 
there, in the sight of them all, and 
within arms-length of his defeated rival, 
he took pretty Minna in his arms, and 
kissed her openly. Then, turning to the 
amused crowd, he said : 

‘‘ Friends, the story that man told an 
hour ago was a true one; and you ‘have 
probably guessed already that I was one 
of the actors. The other was Minna 
Hoffmann, who had just promised to 
marry me. As his story was told pub- 
licly, so I tell mine; and I invite you 
all—all,’’ turning so as to look straight 
into Derrick Dieffenderfer’s eyes, ‘‘to 





dance at our wedding next Christmas ; 
and I hope we shall all meet as friends.’’ 

The wedding came off as announced, 
but Derrick Dieffenderfer was not 
present. After that night, Derrick 
would go to any length to avoid a 
quarrel, no matter with whom; and he 
avoided them so successfully that he 
never again found it necessary to raise 
his hand in anger. 

G. Ibsen. 








A DREAM IN 


MAN lay on his bed at mid- 
night, and dreamed that he 
stood alone by the sea, and 
that the hour of death was 
nigh. All through his life, 

he had thought of death as something 
which must befall his body. The bosom 
of the broad fair earth was to him the 
narrow boundary-line between two 
widely differing worlds. Above the grass 
was the wonderful, light-filled, sun- 
warmed land of sea and sky and glad 
winds, ‘the land of green meadow and 
blue mountain, wherein were love and 
flowers and fair women, and in which he 
sunned himself, and, looking up to the 
infinite heavens above him, laughed 
aloud in the very joy of life. Below 
the grass lay the realms of dead silence 
and black night, the dark and desolate 
kingdom of the dead folk, into which 
he knew he must presently descend. 

But now he thought of death, not as 
the cessation of life, or the being hustled 
off the fair face of the earth, to be 
thrust down into a-deep dark dungeon 
of oozy clay, where never a ray of sun- 
light nor a human voice might reach him 
more, but as the taking of an infinite 
journey into regions beyond his ken. 
He looked out upon the black and inter- 
minable waste of waters, and up to the 
pitiless stars in the scowling sky, as the 
mariner gazes at a new and unknown 
land which he is approaching; and he 
told himself that soon he should know 
the secret of sea and sky. 

And as he looked, there blew from the 
gates of night, and across the sea, a 
wind that made him shrink and shiver, 
less with physical cold than with a sense 
of soul-desolation and loneliness ; a wind 
that chilled the heart of him even more 
than the body. And he looked up to 
the cloud-swept sky and to the cold and 
steely glitter of the silent stars, until his 
lonely spirit, losing itself in the infinite 
abyss, turned sick .and dizzy at the 
thought of death and reeled shuddering 
to earth again. And the man thought 
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THE NIGHT. 


of the woman he loved, the wife of his 
heart and the mother of his children, 
and that if he and she might but die 
together—if he might but set out with 
her hand in his—he should no longer 
fear to make death’s journey. And even 
as he so thought, he awoke with pound- 
ing heart and panting breath—awoke to 
shudder at the darkness and at the lone- 
liness and with a nameless fear lying at 
the center of life, like the lurking shadow 
of an unseen, unknown foe. And as he 
lay, he heard the low breathing of his 
sleeping wife ; and the darkness became 
as light, and the loneliness gave place to 
the sense of sweet companionship and 
of peace; and with a sigh of infinite 
and glad relief, the man closed his eyes 
and fell asleep. 

And yet again he dreamed a dream, 
in which he thought that he stood in the 
presence of God. Whether he had been 
borne to the infinite regions that stretch 
on and away, and yet away, and yet 
again away, beyond the limits of our 
universe—or whether he were still on the 
earth, or had soared to a distant star, or 
to the vast and void sky-spaces that lie 
between the worlds—or had crept into 
the cramped chamber of a human soul— 
the man knew not; but he was, in some 
wonderful way, aware of all that was 
taking place on all God’s myriad and 
marvellous worlds. He saw circling 
planets sweep faster and faster on their 
ever narrowing orbits, until at last they 
fell and flew, like moths to a candle, to 
feed the flaming furnace of the sun; 
and he looked upon his own home, and 
saw the billowy rise and fall of his sleep- 
ing wife’s bosom, and heard the cry of 
the child that lay in a cot by her side. 
He gazed upon burnt-out worlds—moons 
that had once been astir with life—and 
heard their cooling and cinderous sur- 
faces crack into chasm and cave; and he 
looked into the bowels of the earth and 
saw strange creatures breeding and sport- 
ing amid the central fires. He watched 
comets—those vagabonds of the heavens 











A DREAM IN THE NIGHT. 


—wandering gypsy-like between the 
worlds, or weaving outlying system to 
outlying system, like vast and nebulous 
shuttles of the skies; and he saw into 
the secret working of human souls. He 
looked upon the planet Jupiter—the 
laboratory of God—and saw, moving 
athwart the thin atmosphere, strange 
shapes uncanny as a half-formed, prema- 
turely born babe—that seemed neither 
spirit nor flesh, but which he knew were 
the soul-embryos of beings who, develop- 
ing through successive stages and from 
age to age, shall, in the zons to be, 
become infinitely greater than man, and 
scarcely less glorious than God; and he 
looked beneath the earth’s surface and 
watched the anxious running to and fro 
of innumerable ants. 

And, raising his head, the man looked 
into the eyes of God, and saw eternity 
lying therein. And at ‘that sight, the 
man fell back with a cry like the cry of 
one smitten by the lightning, and with 
the very soul of him sick and swooning 
with fear. But, in a voice of infinite 
tenderness, God spoke to the man, bid- 
ding him be of good cheer. And God 
said : 

“Art thou he who feared death because 
of its loneliness ?’’ 

And the man said: ‘I am he.’’ 

Then to him the Almighty spoke 
again : 

‘¢ Thou diest alone, but I live alone; 
and as is the soundagvhich thou hearest in 
the hollow convolutions of a shell to the 
roar of the central seas, so is thy loneli- 
ness to Mine. When God throws His 
arms about a human soul and draws that 
soul away from its companions and unto 
Himself, then is that soul lonely; but 
the loneliness is only the being gathered 
to the heart of God. And man, did he 
know it, is never less lonely than in the 
hour of death; for where death is, there 
God is. The lonely cry of the creature 
sets stirring an answering chord in the 
heart of the Creator, and then does the 
lonely God stoop low to the lonely man 
with infinite pity and compassion, then 
are God and His creature at one.”’ 

Then said the man: ‘ By Thee, all 
that is in heaven above or in earth 
beneath was created. Thou hast but to 
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speak the word, and lo! a legion of 
angels are at Thy side, waiting and will- 
ing to do Thy bidding, and to bear 
Thee company by night and by day.’’ 

But God made answer: ‘‘ That which 
I create, be it angel or archangel, is but 
My creature, and can never be My com- 
panion.”’ 

And again the man spoke: ‘* Thou 
art “God, the eternal One, the Ruler of 
land and sea. Is it nothing to Thee 
that all men worship Thee and hold 
Thee in fear and reverence ?”’ 

And to him the Almighty answered : 
‘‘The thought of God is to man but as 
a plank to which he hopes to cling when 
the waters of death are closing over his 
head. How many are there, thinkest 
thou, who love the God they have never 
seen, as thou lovest thy wife and child ?”’ 

And the man said: ‘* Thou hast but 
to speak the word, and behold! all men 
must love Thee.’’ 

But God answered him: ‘‘ The love 
which I compel, I care not for.’’ + 

Then the man said: ‘‘ Thou art God, 
the omnipotent One. Sun, moon, and 
star sprung ‘into being at Thy bidding. 
Thou hadst but to say ‘Let there be 
light!" and there was light; and Thou 
didst but breathe upon unclean and 
inanimate clay, and lo! it became an 
immortal soul, clothed in a form divinely 
fair, and fashioned in Thine own like- 
ness; and man, heir of eternity and 
image of God, came into being. To 
Thee, all things are possible, and Thou 
hast but to say ‘Let be!’ to:set at Thy 
side another God like even to Thyself, 
that so Thou mayest be alone no more.’’ 

And yet again God said: ‘‘ That 
which I create is but My creature, and 
can never be My companion ; and from 
My loneliness, even Mine own omnipo- 
tence is powerless to deliver Me. Remem- 
berest thou not Him whom men crucified 
on Calvary, and that they taunted Him, 
saying truly that ‘He saved others: 
Himself He cannot save’? Even so, 
from the loneliness wherefrom God saveth 
others, Himself God cannot save. The 


cry of loneliness that rang from Calvary’s 
cross rings throughout creation still ; 
and even as Mary the maiden-mother 
sat weeping at the foot of the tree 
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whereon her Saviour hung, so nature, 
thoigh she cannot comfort God, sits 
weeping, that so she may at least com- 
panion Him in His loneliness. Nature 
is lonely because of My loneliness. 
Thou lookest out into the night, and 
thou shudderest—not because of the 
blackness that broods between earth and 
sky, but because thou hast looked, as 
into an abyss, into the lonely soul of 
God. On every breeze is borne—were 
the ear of man attuned to hear it—the 
sound of innumerable lamentations, 
nature’s echo of God’s lonely cry. 
God shudders—and over the shining 
surface of the sea, a sudden tremor flits ; 
God hides His countenance—and the 
sunshine fades from meadow and field, 
and darkness covers the face of the sky. 
But, on the shadowless shining peaks of 
eternity, God sits, lonely for ever, and 
into His loneliness neither “man nor 
nature can enter. Nay, of such loneli- 
ness as God’s, the soul of man cannot 


"even conceive, for man’s death is less 


lonely than God’s life. 





SONNET. 








“‘T am the loneliness— 
God is loneliness, and loneliness is God.’” 


The Voice ceased, and the man awoke 
and knew that again he had been dream- 
ing. Outside, the wind made moan 
continually ; and from the tossing tree- 
tops, there came a sound like the cease- 
less sighing of the sea. And, for a 
moment, the man gazed into the black 
and brooding night, whence it seemed 
to him that eyes of infinite sadness 
looked out, homeless and hopeless, into * 
his own. In the next, he had drawn the 
curtains and turned from the window, 
that in the warmth and light of the : . 
room and the tender companionship of 
his waiting wife he might cease even to 
remember that he had dreamed a dream. : 

Yet sometimes, as he stands listening 7 
to the sea at midnight, there seems borne , 
to him on every breeze a sound like that 
of innumerable lamentations ; and then 
the man thinks again of his dream, and 
fancies that in sobbing surge and wailing 
wind he hears the cry of the lonely God. 


Cou.sen Kernahan. 








SONNET. 





‘ PRAYED, O God deliver me from age! 

I have a young strong horror of decay— 

A pagan something in me doth inveigh 
’Gainst weakness ; with what prowess we engage 7 
In life’s assault, we sadly know we wage 

Unequal war with foemen sure to slay. 

And oh, to leave the field in such a way ! 1 
To finish our romance with such a page ! : 





If with our colors flying we could go, 
At life’s bright zenith, ere a single cloud 
Could dim the morning lustre of our name ; 
But oh, to have them say: He was not so 
Of yore; his mind fails, like his body, bowed 
By years. O God, I prayed, spare me this shame ! 


Julia Boynton Green. 





A SEA-SIDE CIRCE. 


BY HOWARD SEELY, AUTHOR OF ‘‘A NYMPH OF THE WEST,’’ ‘‘A RANCHMAN’S 
STORIES,’’ ‘‘THE JONAH OF LUCKY VALLEY,”’ ETC. 


[VE miles from the town of 
Amityville, over the shal- 
low waters of the Great 
South Bay, lies Gilgo Beach 


—a mere sand-bar, stretch- 


ing its feeble barrier against the impetu- 
ous surf of the broad Atlantic. A nar- 
row inlet opens from the ocean into the 
bay, through which, with the ebb and 
flow of the tides, the current runs like a 
mill-race, and the irresistible power of 
the mighty deep is daily manifest. 
Fishermen in yellow oil-skins tend their 
nets in this inlet, and amateurs in rubber 
coats whip its waters with dainty tackle ; 
for sea-bass and flat-fish abound. From 
twilight to twilight gray hawks and blue 
herons, on tireless pinions, vie with these 
human toilers of the sea amongst the 
sword grass and rushes of the shore. 


But when the tide is out, and the 
booming of the surf comes less boister- 


ously to the ear, a great sand-flat 
stretches its crown, monotony from 
channel to channel in the bay. It is 
then that the sportsman finds his para- 
dise. Seated high and dry in his 
stranded sharpie, with cocked breech- 
loader across the gunwale and snipe-call 
at his lip, he lures the feathered quarry 
to the clump of wooden decoys he has 
planted cunningly with their bills to the 
wind. It isan unlucky day when these 
fail him: for the broad-winged willet, 
the black-breasted plover, the graceful 
dowitch, the piebald brant, and beautiful 
robin-snipe, are all partial to Gilgo Flat 
—not to mention clouds of ‘‘ ox-eyes’”’ 
and ‘‘ring-necks.’’ In the intervals of 
his shooting the patient hunter beguiles 
his tedium with the latest novel, or, 
opera-glass in hand, studies the unaccus- 
tomed features of his monotonous 
horizon. Gray toads, blanched, as if in 
sympathy with their surroundings, to a 
pallor never realized by their inland 
namesakes, infest the sandy beaches, and 
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occasionally lift a peevish cry in seeming 
protest of the desolation on every hand. 
Myriad clams on the bar spurt at inter- 
vals like an intermittent fountain. Per- 
chance some mighty flounder, vexed at 
the shoaling waters, flings himself into 
the air, and falls back flat and listless like 
an animated pan-cake. Or a cloud of 
red-beaked summer gulls drift over the 
waiting gunner.in chattering chorus. 
Sustained by his well-filled hamper of 
provisions and his demijohn of cold+tea, 
he is a sorry sportsman who finds the 
hours drag interminably. Certainly, 
many a tired city clerk, along that invig- 
orating coast, passes his annual vacation 
in this fashion, reckless of sunburn, the 
‘< green-head fly,’’ and kindred discom- 
forts, from sunrise to sunset. 

Mr. Sidney Remington must be 
included in this category. In taste a 
sportsman, and by profession a novelist, 
he had left the city, during a fervid 
August, and taken the afternoon train for 
this miniature watering-place. It could 
not be said that he was quite a stranger to 
the locality. A chance excursion of pre- 
vious years had familiarized him with the 
general trend of the coast, and thrown 
him with pleasant and congenial people. 
Therefore, he had none of the irritating 
annoyance of hunting a lodging, but 
drove at once to the cottage of his 
friends, the Wheelers, whom he found 
living nearer the creek than formerly, 
and easily adjacent to the waters of the 
bay where the pavilion stands. 

And here a pleasant gurprise awaited 
him. Jack Hilton and Sterling Price, 
two old college friends, were keeping 
house together in a cottage on the creek, 
and passing the summer in sportsmanlike 
fashion. ‘The former was married, and 
his wife’s sister—in her way something 
of a heart breaker—was also included in 
the household. A desperate flirtation 
was at present in progress between Miss 
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Dare and Sterling Price. Hilton owned 
a small cat-boat, and spent his leisure 
time in cruising about the coast. Judg- 
ing from the tales he had to tell of fish 
landed and birds shot, Remington was 
inclined to anticipate an exhilarating 
fortnight. He said as much to his 
brother Drew, a tall, athletic, young 
" stripling (who had chanced to accompany 
him on this summer jaunt), as they were 
laying out their shells and other sporting- 
gear that afternoon in their room. Cer- 
tainly, no premonition of the signifi- 
cance of his words at that moment 
crossed his mind. 

‘¢T think we'll have all we can swing 
to, old man, if the fair sex don’t get in 
our way.’’ 

He frowned a little, but good-humor- 
edly, as he said this. Sidney was him- 
self tall and well-proportioned, wearing 
a full brown beard that partially hid a 
rather sensitive mouth. He looked a 
little worn just then, with a drawn look 
under his blue eyes that he owed to over- 
application at his desk on the pages of a 
romance he had been finishing. Down 
in the parlor the tones of a violin 
cleverly played, and a sympathetic 
accompaniment, lent an additional inter- 
est to the monotony of getting into sea- 
side garb and unpacking. 

‘« Don’t wear anything you think you 
can spoil; that’s the golden rule of the 
baymen !’’ he remarked to his brother, 
as he drew on a canvas shooting-jacket, 
and donned a heavy corduroy hat that 
already showed traces of exposure. 


II. 


SEVERAL days passed very pleasantly. 
There was no end of fine weather, which 
for the most part the friends enjoyed 
cruising about the bay. The ‘‘ Gleam,”’ 
Hilton’s boat, was of graceful madel, 
very speedy, but a little too deep for 
comfortable navigation in_those shallow 
waters. - Bathing facilities at the pavilion 
were not of the sort relished by these 
aquatic birds, being, in fact, little else 
than a ditch dredged deep in the shallow 
bay, and full of a dirty, inky-black 
water and sea-weed that befouled rather 
than cleansed. Perforce, therefore, the 


party were driven to sail over to the 
beach, where a safe and invigorating 
surf awaited them, or a dip in the clear, 
brilliant waters of the inlet, which, how- 
ever, ran at intervals with a current the 
stoutest swimmer could not stem. 

In these excursions, Mrs. Hilton, 
Jack’s attractive wife, was a constant 
companion—a dark girl of stylish 
appearance, with a singular sadness of 
expression that piqued the interest at 
once. Hilaria Dare was of a totally 
different type. She was a sprightly 
blonde, frank and companionable, a 
veritable sea-duck, taking far more 
pleasure in the society of men than in 
those of her own sex, and yet capri- 
ciously feminine in most of her tastes 
and fancies, and capable of making as 
much trouble among mankind as any 
daughter of Eve. Undeniably pretty, 
she somehow, in’spite of the assiduity of 
her seafaring, contrived to keep the fresh- 
ness of her complexion and the audacity 
of her charm, notwithstanding she was 
always ordered about by Hilton in severe 
weather like one of the crew, and pouted 
and stamped her pretty foot, at such 
peremptory language, with a perversity 
that often irritated her brother-in-law. 

It was the habit of sportsmen on this 
coast, provided they went to bed in a 
stiff southwest breeze—that being the 
wind most favorable to the flight of 
snipe—to set their alarm-clocks for half- 
past two, and rising at that unearthly 
hour, hoist sail by starlight, and tack out 
of the narrow creek and across the bay 
to Gilgo Flat, where they put out their 
stool, took their position, and awaited 
the birds in the first gray of the dawn. 
Were it not that the channel half-way 
out was exceedingly narrow, and only 
indicated by a row of slender saplings 
and stakes, it might not, perhaps, have 
been necessary to make so early a start ; 
for considerable time was invariably 
wasted on this portion of the trip. 
From the hour of the gunners’ departure 
until the following evening, Amityville 
knew them no more, when they returned, 
drenched to the skin, fiery red from 
sunburn, and with the glare of the 
barren sands in face and eyes. ‘‘Snip- 
ing ’’ was emphatically Miss Dare’s béte 
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noire, for she was not included in these 
midnight expeditions. 

‘<I can’t for the life of me under- 
stand,’’ she would say, ‘‘ what you men 
can see in this ridiculous practice—to lie 
from sunrise to sunset up to your ears in 
wet sand, broiling yourselves like lob- 
sters, and coming back home, tired and 
cross, with half a dozen little birds three 
inches long to show for your pains. For 
my part, I’d rather lie in bed and shoot 
sparrows !”’ 

But Miss Dare was not a sportsman, 
and at the outset it seemed, indeed, as if 
she would be little disquieted by the 
absence of the men. 

Certain it was that a week sped over 
Remington’s head, during which he 
made no mention of gunning, and 
seemed to be entirely given over to the 
society of the charming Hilaria. They 
were together every day—cruising about 
the bay, idling at the pavilion, riding 
over to Babylon in a yellow village-cart 
drawn by a little sorrel pony that seemed 
to be used to his mistress’ vagaries, and 
trotted along doggedly with one ear laid 
back, as if to catch a hint of the con- 
versation of the two in the cart, and 
tossing his head now and then as much 
as to say: ‘‘Oh, yes, I’ve heard all that 
before !”’ 

And, indeed, that might very well be ; 
for Hilaria’s smart toilets and fetching 
gowns were a familiar sight on the shore 
road, only it was remarked that the 
attendant cavalier was apt to vary. She 
had begun the summer with a languid 
dude in white flannels and a preposter- 
ously broad straw hat, who lounged on 
the cushions at her ‘side, and stared 
vacantly through his eyeglasses while she 
handled the ribbons. This mild-man- 
nered individual faded with the sea-fogs, 
and was replaced by Sterling Price, 
short, thick-set, and black-browed, with 
a resolute expression of face and jaw 
that it seemed best not to trifle with. 
However, the daring girl met him with 
the same audacious frankness, took him 
with her on her morning rides, accepted 
bon-bons, flowers, and other douceurs, 
as if a recognized tribute to beauty, and 
apparently ignoring a possible day of 
reckoning ; emphatically made hay while 
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the summer sun shone. Sterling’s atti- 
tude toward the young woman was pretty 
clearly understood by everyone in 
Amityville, but apparently by Hilaria 
least of all, when Remington arrived. 
Whereupon she promptly experienced a 
change of heart, and reserved the seat in 
her village-cart for the last-named gentle- 
man. In fact, a cautious observer had 
already remarked that Hilaria Dare was 
a flirt, and in this opinion Amityville 
concurred. 

Drew Remington and young Wheeler, 
who had youth in their veins, spent this 
amatory interval in ardent pursuit of the 
birds, and sailed religiously over to the 
shooting-grounds during the small hours 
every morning. They often speculated 
over the singular apathy that infected 
Sidney. 

‘‘T don’t get onto him at all,’’ said 
his brother, discontentedly, one morn- 
ing, as they lay in their ‘ blind,’’ built 
of sea-weed and barrel-staves on the 
shelving white beach. The birds had 
been flying lately on the surf side of 
Gilgo, and they had set out their 
‘‘stool’’ a short distance from the 
breakers, so that the encroaching waves 
seemed to cream about their wooden 
feet. The great gray ocean, many- 
voiced and majestic, heaved its vast 
monotony before them under a cloud- 
less sun. A bunch of birds, their 
feathered breasts dabbled here and there 
with the scarlet of their slaughter, lay 
in the ‘ blind.’’ 

‘¢T don’t get onto him at all!’’ con- 
tinued Drew. ‘<< I’ve been here a straight 
week, and he hasn’t said ‘‘shoot’’ to 
me once. ‘The novelist seems to have 
lost all his sporting blood !”’ 

‘Why, it’s that yeller-haired girl 
that’s got her talons on him!’’ said 
young Wheeler, philosophically, his chin 
in his hand, as he rolled on the warm 
sand with a speculative eye out seaward. 
‘“‘T should think it was plain enough. 
She’s been gunnin’ for men all along 
this beach since the season opened, and 
the fellers that come her way don’t seem 
to have no more sense than a dowitch. 
They drop at the first gun! Now, you 
wouldn’t believe it, Drew, but when she 

first started in, she actually took one or 
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two snap-shots at me, just to get her 
hand in—hanged if she didn’t! I saw 
right away game was scarce, and I let 
her know I was an old bird and had 
seen them kind of decoys before. Then 
Price kem along, and she whistled him 
in easy, and let me alone after that. 
She got him after a little, but she had to 
give him two or three guns. But that 
brother of yours! When I set eyes on 
him, I kinder thought there was a bit of 
the plover about him. I rather reck- 
oned he’d sit way out on the beach and 
jest laugh at her ‘blind’! I’m clean 
disappointed in him.’’ 

‘“*You can’t always tell,’’ returned 
Drew, quietly, filling his pipe. ‘‘ Sid 
may be getting ‘ points.’ I’ve seen him 
taken this way before. About two years 
ago, down at Quogue, I thought he had 
it pretty bad, but that winter it all came 
out in a three-part story he wrote; and 
the last I heard of the girl she’d married 
another man. ‘These writers are pretty 
poor game for a pretty girl to fool with 
—especially if she’s in it for the dust.’’ 

Young Wheeler gave a plover’s call 
with shrill effect and great fidelity, as 
he still kept his eyes on the misty coast- 
line. ‘‘ Ye think, then, he may be 
studyin’ ’Lary, eh ?—jest to put her in a 
book! Well, I hope he gives her a 
good layin’ out! I wouldn’t mind 
wastin’ a quarter on that book myself, 
if— Git down! Git down! and don’t 
move on your life! There’s a flock of 
black - breast comin’ on the right! 
What’s the matter with my lips to-day? 
I can’t whistle for beans! Now they 
see the ‘stool’ !’’ 

And all sentimental speculation was 
lost in the business of the moment. : 


III. 


THERE came a change in the weather. 
The wind whisked suddenly around into 
the north; gray clouds shut out the 
amber sunlight of previous days; a cold 
shroud-like mist clung to the outlines of 
the bay; and the salt foam flew before 
the blast from the crests of the tossing 
waves. All day the little pennants on 
the craft along the creek whipped them- 
selves southward with an impotent fury, 
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the rigging sang in the gale, and the 
pretty cottage that Hilton owned was as 
vocal as a sea-shell with the cry of the 
winds. ° : 

Jack Hilton was jubilant. 

‘¢ This means a northeast storm,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ and the birds will be down here 
right after it in dead earnest. Don’t 
ask me why; I don’t pretend to under- 
stand it. There’s something about it 
that makes ’em fly—that’s all. If those 
confounded insurance sharks up in New 
York will only give me a rest for a few 
days, I may be able to get out with you, 
and just show you how to shake ’em up. 
Oh, I mean it! You needn’t make faces 
at me, you young minx !’’ 

This to Miss Dare, who had met his 
enthusiasm with eyebrows raised in pro- 
test. 

‘¢T don’t doubt you mean it,’’ replied 
that young woman with spirit, walking 
to the window and gazing at the scudding 
gray clouds without. ‘‘ Be-ew-ti- ful 
weather for sniping. You've said that, 
Jack, every day this summer by actual 
count ; and come back every night with 
a handful of chippy birds. Now, why 
can’t you let the gentlemen alone when 
they’re comfortable ?”’ 

‘And eat the bread of idleness, while 
you twist the toils around them,’’ replied 
Jack, with a grimace. ‘No, no, I can’t 
encourage such practices. It’s very bad 
form. ‘They’re as n. g. now as if they 
were lotus-fed. By Jove! ‘Lary, you 
make me tired !’’ 

Miss Dare made a bewitching moue at 
him, and turned again to the window. 

It was misting a little. Yes, there 
came the rain, dancing in big drops on 
the surface of the creek, blotting out the 
low landscape, and sweeping away in 
slanting harp-strings that seemed to 
shriek under the mad fingers of the north 
wind. 

She drew a half-breath of relief. 
‘“‘You don’t get out under forty-eight 
hours! I'll wager kid gloves on that!’’ 

‘‘What would I do with ’em?”’ 
retorted Jack. ‘‘If you’d say ‘snipe 


stool,’ or something practical, I might 
take you up, ’Lary.’’ 

He smiled good-humoredly at her. 
He was a handsome chap, sturdy of 
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build, with a face ruddy and bronzed 
from exposure—‘‘a sad sea-dog,’’ no 
doubt. 

There was one man in the room, how- 
ever, who did not smile ; and, indeed, it 
may be said that he had seen little in the 
present posture of affairs to provoke a 
smile for the last ten days. This was 
Sterling Price. His dark face was darker 
in the shadow of the darkening sky, and 
as he glanced at Miss Dare, the hard 
line of his jaw wore a sinister expression. 
As has perhaps been implied, he was a 
man of strong impulses, and not easily 
thwarted from them when roused. A 
man, companionable enough so long as 
matters shaped themselves to his humor, 
but liable to be disagreeable when occa- 
sion did not serve. Jt cannot be said 
that occasion had served him since Rem- 
ington’s arrival. In his way—a way apt 
to be autocratic and dictatorial—he had 
grown fond of Miss Dare. And now 
that his slow mind had become centered 
upon its idol, he was not disposed to 
yield the field without a struggle. Miss 
Dare, from present indications, was 
inclined, perhaps heartlessly, to throw 
him over. Mr. Price had fully made up 
his mind that she should not. 

Sidney Remington was a light-hearted, 
clever young fellow. Apt to be carried 
away by the passions of the moment, 
happy in his ealling, and with his brain 
full of day dreams and outlines of char- 
acter sketched in studying each fair face 
he encountered, he probably, himself 
least of all, knew just what he meant by 
his attentions to Miss Dare. He was 
not apt to think much about such mat- 
ters, and it may be that, absorbed as he 
was most seriously in what he should 
write about next, he was criminally 
careless. Least of all he suspected Ster- 
ling’s attitude. The man’s personality 
was well known to him. They had met 
at college, but had never been intimate. 
In fact, it was only since he had cong 
to Amityville that Remington had per- 
ceived that they were really uncongenial. 
He had, hitherto, thought Sterling a 
pleasant fellow enough. Now, as mat- 
ters progressed between himself and Miss 
Dare, he assumed an imperiousness of 
manner which at times made Remington 
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eye him sharply, doubtful how much 
there was in his present attitude that a 
self-respecting man should feel called 
upon to resent. 

It was, perhaps, the friendship of both 
for Jack Hilton that had prevented any 
act of open hostility on the part of either. 
Jack was emphatically a ‘‘ good fellow,’’ 
and rather oblivious of the influence fair 
woman may have upon the relations of 
the stronger sex. Used to Miss Dare’s 
little campaigns with the men of his 
acquaintance, he regarded her machina- 
tions as the merest cobwebs of a ‘‘sum- 
mer girl’s’’ fancy—only to be brushed 
away by the sterner realities of life. 

The storm passed, and a series of 
benign and beautiful days set in, but 
they did not bring the cessation from 
business engagements for which Hilton 
longed. However, the old apathy for 
sport continued in the case of his two 
friends, until one day he broke in upon 
them with this remonstrance : 

‘«Creeping James! you two fellows 
make me eternally tired! There the 
snipe are probably sitting around on that 
sand-flat like blackbirds, and you do 
nothing but lie around here all day, 
while I have to run up to the city 
whether I will or no. Why don’t you 
sail over there to-night, and give them 
a trial? You'll never have a better 
chance.”’ 

Price threw down the book he was. 
pretending to read, uncer cover of which 
he had been malevolently eying the 
rather open flirtation of Remington and 
Miss Dare, and rose with a stifled yawn 
to his feet. 

«¢ What’s the use of it?’’ he said. 

‘¢What’s @the use of anything?’ 
Hilton retorted. ‘‘Haven’t you any 
sporting blood ?’’ 

Remington left his place by Miss 
Dare’s side, and joined the two men. 

‘« Why, yes,’’ he said, ‘‘ that’s rather 
a good idea. Suppose we do sail over 
to-night ?”’ 

Price yawned again, and Hilton 
laughed. 

‘*«Oho! suppose we do. Hear the 
recreant Strephon !’’ cried the latter. 

‘‘T hear him, but does he mean it?’’ 
asked Price. 
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‘*Rather! Of course I mean it. I’m 
wasting too much time here altogether, 
for a man who came down to get 
tanned,’’ Remington replied. ‘‘Are you 
in it?”’ 

‘SWell, I reckon I’m in it!’’ said 
Sterling, with a queer look. 


IV. 


Tuat night the moonlight rested like 
a benediction upon sea and shore. At 
half-past two Remington was awakened 
from his dreams by the furious ringing of 
his alarm-clock. He rose and dressed 
hurriedly. Grasping his gu and pro- 
vision-basket, he slipped quietly from the 
house. 

A silver flood poured down upon the 
white road which, just ahead of him, ran 
beneath some old shade-trees. The night 
was so calm, so still, so passionless—such 
a heavenly peace seemed to brood over 
everything—that something of its en- 
chantment settled upon Remington, like 
a spell, as he walked onward. He reached 
the creek, and in a few moments descried 
Hilton’s cottage. Somebody was mov- 
ing to and fro on the front porch. As 
he drew near, he perceived it was Price 
in his ‘‘sweater’’ and shooting-cdat. 
The ‘‘Gleam,’’ with her sail furled, lay 
at anchor in the creek. 

‘* T see you haven’ t overslept yourself,’’ 
said Remington pleasantly, pausing at 
the foot of the steps. 

‘¢ Not much !”’ rejoined Price, in rather 
a surly tone; ‘‘I don’t do business that 
way.”’ 

** You’re all ready, then ?’’ Remington 
returned, not appearing to notice the 
shortness of the other’s manner. 

‘*T can’t find my gun,’’ said Price, 
tramping about on the porch, and 
investigating all the dark corners. 
‘¢ Jack had it last. I don’t see what the 
mischief he’s done with it.’’ 

‘‘Tt must bé in the house,’’ Sidney 
suggested. ‘Jack wouldn’t leave a 


good gun out in this salt air. It would 
get as rusty as a ploughshare over- 
night.’’ 

‘‘There’s where you and I differ, 
young fellow,’’ commented Sterling. 
‘*When you’ve lived with Jack as long 


as I have, you’ll know him better. I’m 
onto his curves.’’ 

However, he opened the front door, 
and passed within the vestibule. Rem- 
ington remained outside. He could 
hear the stumbling footsteps of his com- 
panion, as he groped about in the dark- 
ness of the quiet house, and collidea 
with various articles of furniture in his 
quest for the missing gun. Suddenly 
there was a dull crash, as of some object 
falling heavily. Immediately the still- 
ness was broken by a sharp, querulous 
cry—a cry familiar to matrimony, and 
bitterly deprecated in the small hours. 
A few moments later Sterling emerged 
from the black portal, grasping his 
breech-loader. 

‘¢Jack’s kid has tuned up!’’ he 
remarked, grimly. 

‘«T heard him,’’ said Remington, with 
a quiet chuckle. ‘* Wouldn’t we be more 
popular just now, if we made ourselves 
scarce ?”’ 

Before Price could reply, there was a 
rattle of the blinds above, and a feminine 
voice of remonstrance. 

‘*Now you’ve done it, you two; I 
hope you’re satisfied,’’ said the mocking 
tones of Miss Dare. 

Both men uncovered, with abject 
apologies. 

‘¢Oh, of course!’’ returned Hilaria, 
through the closed shutters. ‘‘ You’re 
deeply grieved, no doubt ; but, you see, 
you ought to walk the floor with the 
family music-box till sunrise, to be able 
to fully cope with the subject. There’s 
no sleep for anyone else in this house, 
this blessed night.’’ 

There were further murmurs from the 
two below, explanatory and even sug- 
gestive of compensation, but they were 
received with the same disdain. 

‘*No; chocolate-creams and six-but- 
ton gloves are no panacea for what I 
must suffer till daybreak,’’ the voice 
@ontinued. ‘‘So don’t go to the trouble 
of ordering them. Be careful you don’t 
shoot yourselves before you get back, 
and so put the cap-sheaf on this night’s 
exploits.’’ 

The blinds closed with a vicious snap, 
and the two gentlemen retreated quite 
crestfallen to the boat. 
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Howbeit, in spite of a start so inauspi- 
cious, a favoring wind gave our sports- 
men bon voyage. Hoisting sail in the 
fairy moonlight, they cast off, and with 
the breeze full astern, dropped down 
the creek and out upon the quiet bay. 
They made the narrow channel without 
difficulty, and slipped by the six slender 
saplings that marked it with a luck that 
seldom falls to the amateur Corinthian. 
When the great red sunrise flung its 
crimson in their faces, and glassed its 
gorgeous pageantry in the still waters of 
the inlet, it found them side by side in 
their sharpie, straining their eyes over 
decoys that looked singularly gray and 
life-like in the half-light of early morn- 
ing. All round them the landscape lay 
like an etching in black and silver—the 
great, silent, marine spaces, and the wet 
and level sands. 

And now the sun began to lift a fiery 
and lidless eye upon the far horizon, 
steeping, as it were, the prospect in his 
ensanguined gaze. A lurid pencil stole 
across the bar, glanced on the flat, and 
lent a sudden beauty to surrounding 
things. A familiar nearness seemed to 
fall at once upon earth and sea, and with 
a quick flurry of wings, a flock of birds 
dropped, as it seemed, out of space, and 
settled to the stool. 

Bang! bang! and with a double 
volley from either gunner the sport of 
the morning began. ‘The crippled birds 
fell among the stolid decoys with a help- 
less toss of leg and wing that quickens 
the puise for every sportsman, and the 
air was full of the plaintive cries of their 
flying comrades and the luring whistle of 
those in ambuscade. When these had 
died away, Remington sprang from the 
boat and gathered up the fallen. Five 
dowitch! ‘They lay upon the sand, each 
with its accompanying spot of crimson, 
that almost smote the eye in its startling 
contrast to the monotone of the bar. 

So the morning passed, with varied 
disappointments and successes — with 
occasional flights of plover that passed 
them like the wind, their big heads and 
black breasts gleaming, and their wary 
eyes detecting the stool, so that they 
kept out of gunshot ; with now and then 
a small bunch of willet that heedlessly 
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flitted within range, their broad-white- 
barred wings reminding one of gulls, 
until they rolled on the sand and their 
long bills dispelled the illusion. 

The sun had climbed high toward the 
zenith, and his vertical rays were beating 
down upon the two in the boat, with a 
heat and glare from sea and sand that 
dazzled the eyes, and made it necessary 
to stow the pile of feathered game 
beneath the seat. The flights of snipe 
were infrequent now, and the waiting 
gunners had little to take up their atten- 
tion save the few scattered sail of fisher- 
men in the inlet, and the stalking spectre 
of some solitary clam-digger far away on 
the white beach. 

Price and Remington fell to work 
upon the provision-basket from sheer 
ennui. In spite of the exciting sport of 
the morning, the former had proved but 
a dull companion. Listless and morose, 
given over to long silences, and staring 
out to sea in the intervals of the shooting 
with a black frown upon his face, he had 
annoyed Sidney, and set him to thinking. 
He glanced at him now, eating and 
drinking, with no interchange of those 
agreeable commonplaces which give such 
moments of a sportsman’s day a natural 
zest, and a half-distrust of the man grew 
upon him. But he rallied him upon his 
silence in his careless fashion. 

‘«What’s up with you, Price?’’ he 
said, after an unusually irritating interval. 
‘¢You’ve kept your mouth shut like a 
steel trap ever since sunrise. You're not 
sick, I hope?’’ 

Sterling stole a furtive look at him 
under his brows. Then his gaze sought 
his feet. 

<< T’m — well —enough,’’ he - said 
slowly and doggedly. For a _ few 
moments he busied himself aimlessly with 
the locks of his gun. At last he set the 
weapon impatiently aside and took out 
his pipe. He struck the palm of his left 
hand smartly with it, in a meditative 
fashion, and with a set look on his face. 
Suddenly, he raised his head. 

‘Look here !’’ he broke out, aggress- 
ively. ‘I’ve got one or two words to 
say to you. What did you mean by 
coming down to Amityville this summer, 
anyway? Do you know you’ve inter- 
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fered a good deal with my plans and 
prospects by your confounded maneuver- 
ing ?”’ 

‘‘T’m sure I don’t understand you, 
Price,’’ said Remington, raising his 
brows in surprise. ‘‘ Be kind enough to 
be a trifle more specific.’’ 

‘“‘T’ll_ be specific enough, if that’s 
what you want,’’ said the other; with a 
sneer. ‘‘I say I want to know just 
what you mean by your attentions to 
Miss Dare.”’ 

Remington’s manner took on a shade 
of hauteur. 

‘* What my intentions are, I consider 
strictly my own affair,’’ he replied 
coldly, turning away. ‘‘ Certainly, they 
are not to be challenged in this abrupt 
fashion.’’ 

‘“<You provoked it,’’ said the other, 
fiercely, turning upon him. ‘Now, 
don’t try any of your high-mightiness 
on me, Remington, for I’m in no humor 
to stand it. We might as well have this 
talk out right here. It'll be the best 
thing all round. You probably know 
that, before you came down here, I had 
everything my own way. You seem to 
have mixed matters up considerably, and 
I propose to know what you mean by it.”’ 

‘¢Sterling,’’ said Remington, in a 
low, tense voice, ‘‘ don’t make a fool of 
yourself. You ought to know me better 
than to address me on such a subject in 
any such bullying manner. No man 
ever made any headway on that tack 
with me. I’m not built that way. Be 
good enough to drop it.’’ 

‘I won’t drop it,’’ replied Price, 
with white lips, and an involuntary 
clenching of the hand that held his pipe. 
««T’ll do nothing of the kind. I’m ask- 
ing you something that I have a right to 
know, and I’m going to know it before 
I’m an hour older.’’ He stopped, and 
glanced at Remington in a menacing 
way. ‘If I don’t,’’ he added, in a low 
tone, ‘‘it’ll be a sorry day for you.”’ 

‘« Threats, eh ?’’ retorted Remington, 
with a light laugh. ‘‘Humph! Well, 
my friend, you seem to be beside your- 
self. Am I to understand that, before I 
came down here, you were engaged to 
Miss Dare ?”’ 

“You are to understand nothing 


except what I see fit to tell you,’’ snapped 
Price. ‘*Twocan play at your game, 
my hearty. But what I do tell you is, 
that it will be the worse for you if you 
don’t see fit to answer me. I want to 
know whether you mean business, or 
whether you’re simply trying to cut me 
out, and it’s only a game of bluff. I 
don’t care to hurry you any; I'll give 
you plenty of time to think it over, and 
perhaps change your mind.’’ 

‘*That’s very good of you,’’ said 
Remington, with the slightest tinge of 
sarcasm in his tone. ‘* Meanwhile, if 
you conclude to take the attitude of a 
gentleman, I may reconsider. But for 
the present you’ll oblige me by saying 
no more about it.’’ 

He ceased speaking, and a silence fell 
between the two men, broken only by 
the lapping of the water on the bar. 
Price shifted his position uneasily, and 
whistled through his teeth with the man- 
ner of some men when irritated. The 
sun was broiling, intense, and the 
decoys, submerged by the rising waters, 
needed to be shifted and readjusted. 
For over two hours there had been no 
flight of birds. 

‘<T can’t stand this!’’ said Sidney, 
rising and stretching himself. He walked 
down to the stool, pulled up a decoy or 
two, and stuck them down farther up on 
the bar. 

‘¢ You needn’t do that,’’ Price called 
out. ‘*The tide’s about high now. 
It’ll fall again directly. It’s funny those 
snipe don’t fly, if they’re going to.”’ 

Remington desisted, and cast an eye 
about him. Far and wide the encroach- 
ing waters had covered the low flats. 
He turned away. 

‘« Where are you going ?’’ called Price 
from the boat. 

‘« Just for a short walk,’’ replied Rem- 
ington over his shoulder. 

‘*Hold on! I'll go along,”’ said the 
other, starting up. 

Remington, in his present humor, 
could have well dispensed with his com- 
pany, but he did not say so, and the 
two walked on together in moody silence. 
They turned in the direction of the 
breakers, whose low booming could be 
heard nearly a mile away. Clouds of 
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little gnats and insects upon which the 
snipe feed rose before their disturbing 
footsteps; and, at times, a bunch of 
ox-eyes or ring-necks scurried away over 
the wet mud. 

At last they halted on a shelving 
beach, at some distance from the surf 
where the waters of the inlet and the 
ocean meet. Remington’s eye was 
attracted to a curious spot near the 
water. A soft ooze seemed to have 
gathered here on the sand. He picked 
up a billet of wood that lay among the 
debris at his feet, and shied it into it. It 
sank partially. 

‘That would be a bad place to step 
on,’’ he said, involuntarily. 

‘* Quicksand !’’ remarked Price, ab- 
sently, gazing out to sea. 

They turned again, and walked out 
together in the direction of the booming 
coast, each apparently busy with his own 
thoughts. A thunder-storm was gather- 
ing in the southwest, the black billows 
of cloud towering in sombre majesty all 
along the horizon. The tide was still 


running in through the inlet channel, 
and occasionally the salt spray of the 


waves was blown in their faces. 
Remington strode on a little in 
advance of his sullen companion, his 
mind constantly reverting to the unpleas- 
ant incident of the morning. The whole 
conversation had left upon him a most 
disagreeable impression. It had put him 
in a bad humor. So Price was jealous 
of his attentions to Miss Dare; and was 
disposed to be insulting and ill-mannerly. 
Well, what of it? He was certainly not 
beholden to Sterling Price. They had 
never been intimate friends, and why 
should he now stand aside, in deference 
to a remonstrance as untactful and ill- 
bred as that to which he had just listened ? 
But, after all, was the affair serious with 
him? Was his feeling other than a nat- 
ural one of pique at the abrupt inter- 
ference of one man with the freedom of 
another? For the life of him, Reming- 
ton could not tell, and he was amazed at 
-acertain helpless sense of perplexity he 
experienced as he confronted this emer- 
gency. 
He was fond of Miss Dare. He 
found her fascinating. He liked her 


fresh breezy ways,*her frank impulsive 
manner, her general unconventionality. 
But was his interest in her other than 
that? Was he not regarding her rather 
in the light of an agreeable study, as had 
grown to be his habit with interesting 
women. He told himself he did not 
know, and the admission disquieted him. 
Still, here was a man who undoubtedly 
did know his own attitude, and his 
desperate infatuation had so far unhinged 
him as to betray him into a lamentable 
error of judgment. Ought he to prefer 
his own indefinite intent to the wishes of 
this tortured soul? Remington was dis- 
posed to be considerate of others; and, 
beyond his mere repugnance to being 
bullied into a withdrawal of his claims, 
he could not be sure that he had any 
choice in this matter. If Sterling had 
only hada little common sense! If he 
had not been so bungling! He turned, 
as if to address him in a conciliatory 
way, and was on the instant rooted to 
the ground by one startled effort of vision. 

He caught a glimpse of the white face 
of Price bent upon him with an expres- 
sion of frightful malevolence, and the 
brandished stock of a gun, whirled aloft 
by the grasp of both hands upon the 
barrels. He had only time to raise an 
arm in protest, when something seemed 
to cleave him to the chin, a bolt of fire 
shot before his eyes, and with a low moan 
he fell senseless upon the sand. 


Vv. 


Ir was done. Sterling Price stood 
alone upon that barren beach above the 
prostrate body of his friend. A cold 
sweat gathered on his forehead, and a 
strange trembling that he could not con- 
trol or subdue shook his limbs. The 
wind that went careering over the sand- 
dunes shrieked in his ear, and a fierce 
flash of lightning, that of a sudden split 
the black bank of cloud in front of him, 
seemed nature’s remonstrance against the 
cruel horror of the deed. 

He still stood with hands grasping the 
barrels of his gun, gazing before him as 
if fascinated. Remington had fallen on 
his back, his blue eyes staring up at him 
through their half-opened lids with a 
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pathetic entreaty. The sight was too 
much for Price, and he put one hand 
before his face and staggered back a 
pace or two. A sudden faintness that 
had come over him made him lean upon 
his gun for support, and he felt it give 
suddenly, as if the weapon had been 
broken in its deadly service. Could it 
be possible? He examined it carefully. 
No, it was not broken. ‘The barrels had 
grown rusty in the breech from constant 
use in that salt air, and the lever had not 
caught in throwing them back into posi- 
tion. They had simply held in place by 
the friction. It must have weakened the 
force of the blow. 

The thought recalled to him the evil 
reflections that had preceded the fatal 
deed: the sight of his fortunate rival, 
striding alertly ahead of him, against the 
dark sky, his square figure buttoned to 
the chin in his buff shooting-coat, and a 
resolute look on his face that his jealous 
eyes readily regarded as one of triumph ; 
the insane, unreasoning hatred of this 
man that had suddenly overmastered 
him, and made him slip his shells from 
his gun and steal upon him with murder 
in his heart. 

It was a fearful thing to contemplate, 
and though Price had nerved himself to 
its commission, his mind shrank now 
with horror from the memory. He took 
one or two aimless steps over the sand, 
as if baffled and confused. What should 
he do? He could not go away and 
leave this dreadful testimony upon the 
beach to confront the eye of any pass- 
ing fisherman, and bring its terrible con- 
sequences upon himself. For a moment 
he shuddered and hesitated. Then, 
clenching his teeth, he strode to the 
side of the body and bent above it. 
When he arose it was with the uncon- 
scious figure in his arms. He staggered 
under its weight, but with slipping foot- 
steps and straining eyeballs, he slowly 
made his way over the beach in the 
direction of the quicksand. 

It was not far, but his strength was 
nearly spent when he reached it. He 
paused only to catch his breath, and 
then, with, one superhuman effort, he 
threw the helpless body away from him 
into the ooze. There was a dull splash, 
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and the sand and water were spattered 
all over him. Some struck him in the 
face. He wiped his eyes free impa- 
tiently, and hurried back for Reming- 
ton’s gun. Securing it, he dashed off 
again, and flung this also into the ooze. 
He turned his back upon the fearful 
apparition on which his eyes rested, and 
fled blindly in the direction of the boat. 
He had but one thought—to shut out 
forever that ghastly face and those 
appealing eyes. 

A storm was coming, and as he ran 
the fast scudding clouds obscured the 
sun, and the weather grew dark and 
threatening. He knew that the wind 
would blow a gale on the way back, and 
his trip would be a quick and perilous 
one. What mattered it now, how slow 
or how fast he traveled! Home would 
come all too soon for him to explain his 
companion’s absence. Yet, when breath- 
less and heated he reached the stranded 
sharpie, he went as quickly and methodi- 
cally to work as at the close of any 
day’s sport. 

He took up the decoys, and threw 
them in the wooden box which he placed 
in the stern alongside his gun. He 
caught up the painter, and tugged with 
all his strength to bring the sharpie’s 
head. around. The tide was already 
running out, there was sand under the 
keel, and it was a tough pull to get it 
afloat. This he finally accomplished, 
and jumping in, took the oars and rowed 
with all speed for the anchored boat. 

He was wet to the knees, and splashed 
with mud and sand. His hands were 
cut and bleeding where he had stumbled 
and fallen in his flight among the sharp 
razor shells of the beach. In the over- 
wrought tension of his mind, he did not 
heed it or know it. 

Rowing to the side of the ‘‘ Gleam,’’ 
he tied the sharpie to the stern, and 
clambering aboard, took two reefs in the 
sail with fingers as nimble as if his heart 
were light. He hoisted sail, pulled up 
the anchor, and got away as neatly as if 
there were no grim phantom at his back. 
And everywhere along his homeward 
way, in spite of the attention required 
in keeping the channel, steering, and 
tending centre-board and sheet, his 
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despairing soul was buoyed and sustained 
by the vision of a woman’s face—a fajr 
face, wreathed in smiles and roguish in 
its witchery, that shaded laughing eyes 
to welcome him, and blew kisses to him 
from rosy fingers over the flying foam. 

It was the merest figment of a mad- 
man’s fancy. Sterling knew it well, 
and yet his mind clung to the delusion 
with a blind pertinacity. That face 
would never smile on him again. He 
had put it far away from him forever by 
his detestable crime. The hope that 
cheered him was only the memory of 
happy days that they had known 
together—now forever fled. But as he 
threw his weight upon the tiller, and 
tugged at the sheet with every flaw of 
wind, the nameless graces that had been 
his bane were ever present with him. 
The sound of her voice, sweeter to him 
than. a lute on a moonlit night; the 
sweep of her blonde tresses, disheveled 
by the rude wind; the touch of her 
white hand, so deft and subtle-fingered ; 
the curves of her soft throat—all the 
charm and perfume of her presence— 
blended and confused in his fevered 
brain ! 

He saw not—at least he did not heed 
—-the well-known outlines of the shore. 
Already he was in the creek, the cottage 
plainly visible, the landing-place at 
hand, but the enraptured man at the helm 
spoke not nor stirred. Surely he must 
see that girlish figure waiting patiently 
on the bank? He made no sign till, at 
a sudden familiar hail, that thrilled him, 
he started from his dream; and these 
words, from the one of whom his 
thoughts were full, went through him 
like a knife: 

‘« Why, Sterling, what have you done 
with Sid ?”’ 

Vi. 


WuaT had he done, indeed! The 
awful import of this simple query for the 
moment deprived the guilty man of 
speech. The tiller slipped from his 
grasp, and the boat came to her anchor- 
age with a bump that threw him back- 
wards on the overhang, where he lay for 
a second hidden by the flapping sail. 
But this agitation was fatal! Rousing 
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himself, with exaggerated affectation of 
injury, he busied himself in lowering the 
sail and other efforts to make all snug. 

The anxious girl, meanwhile, stepped 
aboard, and with some attempt at assist- 

ance, repeated her previous inquiry. 

‘“*T don’t know,’’ said Price, dog- 
gedly, without looking up, his fingers 
busy in tying up the sail. ‘‘ Hasn’t he 
got home ?’’ N 

‘¢ You don’t know?’’ echoed Hilaria, 
in her surprise. ‘*Why, what do you 
mean by that? Of course he isn’t home. 
Where on earth have you been, anyway ? 
You’re all scratched to pieces, and your 
clothes are a sight !’’ 

‘*We had a hard day of it,’’ said 
Price, still with averted eyes. ‘‘ You 
can’t shoot snipe all day, ’Lary, without 
showing signs of it.’’ He tried ta 
smile. ‘‘I haven’t seen Sid, though, 
since long before noon, when he left me 
to chase after a wounded willet. I waited 
for him until I got tired, and then con- 
cluded he must have fallen in with some 
fisherman and caught a sail home.”’ 

‘“*You must have had a sociable 
time !’’ commented Miss Dare, with 
absent eyes. She remained quiet for a 
moment, as if lost in thought. 

“¢ Do you mean to say you sailed away 
and left him on that sand-bar when you 
decided to come home?’’ she said 
finally, with a slightly scornful smile. 
‘You’ re going back after him, I hope.’’ 

‘« Perhaps,’’ said Price, quietly, gath- 
ering up the birds; ‘‘ that is, when I get 
rested up.’’ 

‘« But what'll he do meanwhile ?’’ said 
the girl, anxiously. <‘‘It’s bad weather, 
and a storm is coming on. What on 
earth can he do out on that wretched 
bar? He'll be worried to death.’’ 

‘He won’t mind it half as much as. 
you will, I dare say,’’ said Price, irri- 
tably, stung by her persistent inquiry after 
his rival. ‘‘ He’ll come home with some- 
body, or get along somehow, I guess.’’ 

He stood up, as if about to go to the 
house, carrying the birds and the fatal 
gun. He held the latter in the hand 
farthest from her, and with a half-uncon- 
scious movement strove to keep it from 
her eyes. His allusion to her anxiety 
about Remington was not without its 
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effect upon Miss Dare, but she scorned 
any direct reply. 

‘Are you willing to sit down and 
rest,’’ she demanded, with flashing eyes, 
‘and leave a friend in such a plight as 
you have left him ?’’ 

Price turned. 

‘«T don’t see why not,”’ he said slowly. 
“« You don’t suppose I’m going to sail way 
over here, and then sail right back ?”’ 

Miss Dare cast a withering glance 
upon him. 

«And you call yourself a man!’’ she 
said, scornfully. ‘‘ Thank Heaven, the 
men I number among my friends are of 
a different stamp! I’m glad I know, 
once for all, Mr. Price, the pitiable 
littleness of your spirit. But he sha’n’t 
be left out there without shelter, if I can 
help it! Be good enough to send Isaac 
tome. For the future I can dispense 
with any further service.’’ 

She turned her back upon him, with 
a proud disdain ; and Sterling Price left 
her standing by the anchored boat, with 
rage and bitterness in his heart. 

He gave the message that she wanted, 
and then slunk away, crushed and humili- 
ated, to his own room. What had his 
ghastly deed accomplished for him 
except to earn her apparent contempt? 
And if she should really come to know 
that, instead of manifesting that indiffer- 
ence and neglect which had so con- 
demned him in her eyes, he was, in truth, 
a murderer, an assassin—the thought was 
so dreadful that the wretched man 
groaned aloud, and sank into a chair 
with his head in his hands! 

He sat there thinking, thinking with 
a desperate intensity—a prey to fears and 
terrors that were enough to drive him 
mad. What if he had been seen by 
some fisherman on the bay when he 
struck that cowardly blow? Suppose 
some solitary clam-digger had remarked 
the awful burden that he carried when 
he staggered to the quicksand across the 
bar? And, indeed, if there were no 
witness to his unhallowed crime, what if 
the treacherous ooze should refuse to 
bury in its slimy bosom the evidence of 
his atrocity ? 

His clock ticked so loudly in the still 
room that its insistent clatter affected 
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him like an accusation, and he arose and 
stopped it. As he did so, he caught a 
glimpse of his face in the glass, and the 
pallor and misery of its expression made 
him turn for relief to the window. He 
stared for a few moments at the clouds 
and the darkening sky. ‘Then his gaze 
sought the landing-place. The ‘‘Gleam,”’ 
with her sail hoisted, was evidently about 
to get away. Could Hilton have re- 
turned? The hired man, who was an 
excellent skipper, had the tiller, and as 
the sail filled, he saw a figure he could 
not mistake clearly outlined against its 
white expanse. Just Heaven! It was 
Hilaria Dare, buttoned to the throat in 
her ulster, and going to the relief of the 
man he had killed ! 

His emotion was so violent at this 
discovery that it nearly choked him. In 
rage and mortification, he gnashed his 
teeth and clenched his hands im the 
quiet room. By degrees an apathetic 
despair settled upon him. He realized 
all that this action of Hilaria’s meant 
for him. She would be certain to detect 
his guilt. If she did not succeed in 
finding the body of his victim, some- 
thing told him that her keen intuitions 
and aroused suspicions would lead her to 
the truth. He stood straining his eyes 
after the fast-receding sail of the 
‘¢Gleam,’’ when the shrill whistle of an 
incoming train at the depot aroused him 
with a start. 

He snatched his watch from his 
pocket. Four o’clock. Jack’s train! 
He could not face him. With the heavy 
consciousness of his crime at heart, and 
the additional fact of Miss Dare’s going 
alone to Remington’s aid, he could 
stand anything rather than the eager 
questioning and sarcastic banter of his 
friend. He would spare himself that. 
But how? His mind, in a kind of 
panic, clutched at a dozen expedients. 
Then a half-defined and desperate pur- 
pose rose to his thought. He opened a 
little cabinet, and took from its recesses 
a vial containing a dull brown liquid. 
With this in his breast, he opened the 
bed-room door stealthily, and by a rear 
entrance stole from the house. He 


paused not, for fear of interruption, to 
look either to the right hand or the left ; 



























































but, taking the yard fence at a bound, 
he ran across several fields, until he came 
to a boat-house on the creek where a 
certain waterman of his acquaintance 
had sailing-craft to let. He jumped into 
a small skiff, and quickly rigging its rude 
leg-of-mutton sail, threw a silver dollar 
to the boatman, and put off. 

He had not fully determined yet what 
he should do or whither he should go, 
but, with the blind fatality of a desper- 
ate man, he held his course for Gilgo, 
and kept on after the vanishing 
‘*Gleam.’’ The wind was blowing 
hard, and his miniature craft seemed to 
fly over the white-capped waves. He 
was through the narrow passage before 
he realized it, although forced several 
times to tack, and the time sped rapidly 
in the tumult of his thoughts. At last 
he sighted the ‘‘ Gleam,’’ anchored close 
to the bar, and two figures that he knew 
must be the skipper and Miss Dare. 
They were walking to and fro, as if 
calling and making a search. With a 
beating heart, he finally saw them turn 
in the direction of the quicksand. He 
lay down in the bottom of the skiff, and 
kept away in the inlet channel, rounding 
the point, and watching them narrowly 
under the bellying sail. Each instant 


he expected to see some startled move-.- 


ment which should tell him that his 
fearful secret was no longer his own ; and 
the strain upon his nerves was terrific, as 
his very soul was centered in his eyes. 
But moments passed, and this discovery 
did not come. ‘The two seemed wander- 
ing aimlessly and despairingly about the 
beach. The wretched man gave a sigh 
of relief, and raised himself in the boat, 
when a sudden lurch drew his attention 
to, his craft. 

The tide was running very strong, 
and the wind being against him, it had 
raised a choppy sea. He had not noticed 
the speed he was making, but now he 
saw that he was in the deepest water of 
the inlet, and the fearful velocity of the 
skiff struck a chill to his heart, for the 
irresistible current was bearing him 
straight out to sea. He knew that in 
such an event his craft could not live, 
and in his sudden fear he braced him- 
self, and jerked the tiller toward him 
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with all his might in his effort to come: 
around and take the wind on his beam. 
The abrupt strain was too much for the 


‘light wood, and with a loud snap the 


frail bar broke in his hand. He was 
now helpless, and at the mercy of wind 
and waves. 

Price was that most unfortunate of 
beings—a sailor who cannot swim. His 
acquaintance with salt water had not 
taught him that necessary accomplish- 
ment, being confined to surf-bathing 
and the little natatorial skill that often 
implies. He could not, therefore, by a 
quick plunge, abandon his boat, and 
trust himself to a battle with that mad 
current. He was forced to abide by the 
fortunes of his bark. After a few 
ineffectual efforts, this conviction seemed 
to dawn upon him, and he accepted his 
fate with a certain stoical calm. He sat 
down in the stern, and with folded arms 
turned to gaze once more upon the hap- 
less woman who had so unconsciously 
lured him to his doom. She had recog- 
nized the boat’s peril, and although 
ignorant of its occupant, was gesticulat- 
ing wildly in the extremity of her fear. 

Price determined that she should 
know ; and, standing erect in the tossing 
boat, took a crimson handkerchief from 
his pocket and waved it repeatedly. He 
had a grim satisfaction in seeing her sud- 
denly stop and stand perfectly still, in 
the suddenness of her surprise. Then, 
with a quick movement, he put one hand 
to his breast and drew forth the vial. 
With eyes still fastened on her motion- 
less figure, he drew the cork with his 
teeth, and draining the contents, threw 
it empty over the boat’s side. 

In a few moments he sank backwards 
against the sail, and with the roar of the 
surf growing momentarily fiercer, the 
little fishing-skiff jumped into the 
embrace of an approaching billow, and 
was swept helplessly out to sea. 


VII. 


TuatT very day, Drew Remington and 
young Wheeler had been sniping, as 
usual, on the ocean side of Gilgo beach. 
For the last few days a singular reticence 
in regard to their whereabouts had char- 
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acterized the movements of these young 
men. This was owing to a very bitter 
rivalry at that time existing between 
young Wheeler and a certain Cleveland 
Meigs, an enterprising pot-hunter of that 
section. Meigs had given out that he 
could bag more snipe and shoot better 
than any youth of his years on the bay, 
and the challenge had been resented, 
and rather openly accepted, by young 
Wheeler, whose reputation as a crack 
shot and successful sportsman had been 
hitherto unsmirchcd. Accordingly, as 
Meigs was not particularly conscientious 
in his hunting, it had been decided to 
keep the locality of their ‘‘ blind’’ a 
dead secret. Each day Drew and 
Wheeler had returned, long before night- 
fall, with a fine bunch of birds. It 
gives me equal pleasure to record that 
Mr. Meigs had been considerably dis- 
tanced in the shooting. 

Early that afternoon, young Wheeler 
began to get restless. The snipe were 
not flying well, and he had grown tired 
of the glaring heat and the level sands. 

‘*Confound it!’’ he said, rising sud- 
denly, and beginning to bunch his 
birds. ‘I’ve had about enough of this! 
The tide’s ebb, but I don’t think that 
boat of, ours can go aground any worse 
while we’re away. What do you say to 
our stretching our legs over toward the 
flat? You said your brother and Ster- 
ling Price were going to take their first 
pop at the snipe to-day. I'd like to see 
what they can say for themselves.’’ 

Drew assented, and together the young 
men rolled out of their ‘‘blind,’’ leav- 
ing it, in their tedium, to the possible 
occupation of even Cleveland Meigs. 

‘““T don’t see any signs of the 
*Gleam,’’’ said Wheeler, when they 
had reached the flat. ‘‘ That’s rather 
odd! It can’t be that old tub over there 
is her. There’s somebody over toward 
the inlet. Let’s go over and see.”’ 

They turned and walked on. As they 
drew near, they saw that the individual 
referred to was too old a man for either 
of the persons of whom they were in 
quest. While apparently hale and vig- 
orous, he was round-shouldered and 
knee-sprung, long-haired and _ white- 
bearded, with that uncouth and shamb- 
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ling gait which characterizes many dwell- 
ers on the coast. 

‘¢Old Hermit Ichabod, as I’m a sin- 
ner !’’ exclaimed young Wheeler, when 
a nearer view-point had familiarized him 
with this rude figure. ‘‘He’s a char- 
acter, Drew. We ought to go visit him. 
Lives over there on the beach in a cabin, 
winter and summer, and only goes to 
town for supplies and his mail; but 
there’s never a letter or paper for him, 
and it’sa standing joke. He’s done that 
ever since his wife died, and says he has 
no use for this world. But what’s he 
pullin’ and haulin’ at? He can’t be 
draggin’ a net. There’s a quicksand 
over that way. Come along.’’ 

And with a shrill whistle, young 
Wheeler was away on arun, with Drew 
Remington at his heels. Arrived on 
the scene, they found the old man tug- 
ging with all his might at some object in 
the quicksand, about which he had flung 
a rope. Drew Remington gave one 
glance at the familiar shooting-coat and 
padded cap enshrouding this figure, and 
with a cry of alarm sprang to his assist- 
ance. Under their united strength, the 
weight yielded, and in a few moments 
they had drawn the .body of Sidney 
Remington to the firm and level sand. 

Drew knelt a second above it, with a 
white and frightened face. 

‘“«He breathes!’’ he cried. 
not dead! What shall we do ?’’ 

Old Hermit Ichabod stood looking 
down at the prostrate man, his white 
beard in his hand. 

‘<Tt’s better than that,’’ he said, as a 
low moan broke from the sufferer. 
‘“‘He’s a long ways from dyin’ yet, 
boys! We’ll jest tote him over to my 
cabin, and I’ll see what I kin do to 
bring him reound.”’ 


‘¢He’s 


The bare cabin of Hermit Ichabod 
stood with its door hospitably open to 
wind and sun. A fire was burning on 
the hearth, and within the forms of 
several men, grouped anxiously about a 
recumbent figure upon a low cot, were 
plainly visible. 

‘‘What do you make of him?” 
inquired Drew Remington, eagerly, as 
the old man rose from a long inspection. 


FINIS. 


‘¢He’s a comin’ reound all right, I 
keep a tellin’ ye,’’ said Ichabod, stump- 
ing forward to the light with Sidney’s 
hunting-cap in his hand. - ‘* Them hot 
drops are fetchin’ him !’’ 

‘¢ It warn’t sech a turrible knock,’’ he 
soliloquized, glancing at the cap. ‘‘I’ve 
known wuss in my time, but it sartinly 
stunted him fur the time bein’. Bust me 
ef I kin tell, whether he owes his life to 
this yer thick cap, or to the blow bein’, 
ez it war, kinder held up!”’ 

The doorway darkened suddenly, and 
Miss Dare and her escort appeared with- 
out. For a moment the startled girl 
gazed blankly at the anxious faces of the 
three men, and then at the listless figure 
on the bed. With a loud cry, she sprang 
into the cabin, and threw herself on her 
knees at the bed’s head. 

Drew Remington sprang to her assist- 
ance, but the old man held him back. 

‘¢ There! there! There was suthin’ 
between ’em !’’ he said, hoarsely. ‘‘ Let 
’em alone. The shock will do him 
good.”’ 

For, at the familiar voice, the sufferer 
half-started from the bed ; and, as he fell 
back, one hand was laid caressingly on 
the bowed blonde head. 


‘¢T jest stopped .n to get my mail,’’ 
remarked Hermit Ichabod, with his usual 
apologetic manner, pausing in front of 
the delivery-window at the Amityville 
post-office, late the following spring. 

The clerk sprang with alacrity to the 
miscellaneous box. 

‘¢ You’re in luck this time, Uncle Ick,’’ 
he said, handing him a square envelope. 

‘*Uncle Ick’’ perused the address 
slowly, and then tore the missive open 
with the thumb of his horny hand. 

‘‘T ain’t seen the like sence Abby 
died,’’ he exclaimed, with his fingers 
clutching his white beard. 

He passed the enclosed slip of paper 
through thé window to the clerk. The 
latter cleared his throat, and for the 
benefit of curious loungers, read the fol- 
lowing in a stentorian voice: 


Mr. AND Mrs. ARCHIBALD DARE 
request the honor of your presence at the 
marriage of their daughter 
HILARIA 
to 
Mr. SIDNEY REMINGTON, 
onWednesday evening, May the twenty-fifth, 
at eight o'clock. 
Grace Church, New York. 


Please present this card at the church. 


FINIS. 


HE night is black and cold and wet, 
The winter winds are strong and wild, 

And in the grave beside my own 

This noon they laid a little child— 
So low, so low, so dark and deep, 

This narrow box that I lie in: 
I cannot turn, I cannot weep, 

My chest is sunk, my face is thin. 
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‘«T hear the wind shriek through the trees, 

I hear the hurrying sheets of rain ; 

I beat my bony, fleshless hands, 
I feel my eyeballs burn and strain. - 

I see again my blazing hearth, 
And its red light strike up the wall ; 

I see you lonely in your chair, 
And ‘ Sweetheart ! Sweetheart! Sweetheart!’ call. 


«Not God, but only fools would think 
A grave could hold us two apart ; 
I'll burst this lid, and by God’s help 
Beat my way back into your heart !’’ 
She burst the lid with bleeding hands 
And bruiséd breast, and dug her way, . 
Slow, and with patience, inch by inch, 
Up through the clammy, yellow clay. , 


Then, strong and eager, struggled down 
The hill, against the tempest’s wrath, 
Into the still, white town below— 
How well she knew that narrow path! 
Then paused, uncertain, at the gate’ 
Of that dear place where she had dwelt, 
And wondered if her room were changed, 
Or that white bed where she had knelt 


And tried—and ‘half forgot—to pray, 

Or failed to keep her thoughts above, 
Because one waited for her lips— 

Because two hearts beat fast with love. 
She fancied how he sat alone, 

With head down-dropped upon his breast, 
And grieving lips, and saddened eyes, 

And mourned for her, and found no rest. 





She lightly entered, leaped the stair, 

Not one small nook had she forgot, 
Into the warmth of her old room— 

But those two saw her, heard her, not. 
In her old chair beside the hearth 

He sat, and kneeling at his side— 
Tender and lovely as a dream— A 

The dead wife saw the living bride. , 





Then crept she, sobbing, up the hill, 
Back to the city of the dead. 
‘*O fool! To strive against God’s will! 
Lie in thy grave, content !’’ she said. 
And in the cottage down the hill 
The bridegroom stirred in strange unrest, 
And thought of one in storm-swept grave, 
With ‘‘ Finis ’’ written o’er her breast. 
Lilla Higginson. 
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HINE, mister! Shine! I'll give 
yer a nice shine, mister, for two 


cents.”’ 

These words were spoken pleadingly 
by a dirty little urchin, perhaps ten years 
of age, who carried a grimy, worn-out 
old soap-box slung over his shoulder. 
The little chap looked so cold, poor, and 
utterly miserable, that I 
had not the heart to 
refuse him; so, leading 
the way across the street 
to an out-of-the-way 
nook, and there kneeling 
on the pavement, the 
youngster polished my 
shoes, with the aid of 
much elbow- grease, a 
large quantity of expec- 
toration, and blacking. 

‘¢ How is it,’’ he was 
asked, ‘‘that you can 
afford to give a shine 
like that for two cents ?”’ 

‘‘ Well, yer see, mis- 
ter, yer got ter take a 
job when yer can git it, 
nowadays. De boot- 
blackin’ business aint wat 
it used ter be fer us kids 
since de men took it up. 
Yer see, mister, every 
bloke would rather git 
shined up in a cheer 
readin’ of de_ paper, 
than pay us kids a nickel 
for standin’ in the street 
uncomfortable - like; so 
ter git away wid de jobs 
we have to undercharge de big fellers. 
I don’t like ter do it, mister, and in 
course it brings disrepute on de perfess. 
But say, now, wot’s us fellers got ter do, 
anyhow, ter make a livin’ when we comes 
in competition wid de gilt-edge cheers? 
De men drive us away whenever dey can, 
and call us ‘scabs’ and everything else 
hard dat dey can think of. I tell yer it’s 
a hustlin’ business, nowadays, this shoe- 
blackin’. Ther’ aint no money in it. 
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THE BOOT-BLACK. 


I’m goin’ ter take ter sellin’ newspapers. 
It’s the ‘ Dagos’ wot’s done it.”’ 

The boy’s remarks were not without a 
certain amount of interest, and an inves- 
tigation into the methods of the boot- 
black’s business after the shine was over 
verified their correctness. It was deter- 
mined that nowadays the boot-black is 





an entirely different sort of a person 
from the dirty little boy with a box 
over his shoulder of a few years ago. 
In fact, this most characteristic of Amer- 
ican institutions has, like all other of our 
great business enterprises, undergone a 
decided process of evolution. This has 
been brought about more or less no 
doubt by competition, which has been a 
fruitful field for the development of 
almost every line of trade. Thus, the 
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professional boot-black of to-day is 
usually a proprietor of a stand consist- 
ing of a plush-covered chair, placed on 
a brass-lined box at a sufficient height to 
enable him to work easily with the best 
results without getting the backache. 
Not unfrequently he is an autocrat in 
his way, owning two or three or half a 
dozen chairs, presided over by men 
hired by him ata stated salary. He is 
well dressed, and does not often ‘‘ shine 
"em up”’ himself, but he directs his 
business. 

The evolution or rise of the boot-black 
has been so gradual that it has scarcely 
been perceptible, to the casual observer, 
thus the remarks of the youngster were 
a revelation. The inventor of the first 
boot-black chair met with discourage- 
ments at the beginning, like many 
another inventor before him, and doubt- 
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less yet to come. When the 
gilded chairs were first placed 
upon the streets of our largest 
cities, they were opposed, as 
there was a popular prejudice 
amongst the best class of men in 
sitting in one of these exalted 
seats. Few modest persons would 
do it, as it was claimed that they 
were too public, plebian, and 
vulgar. They were always located 
in such conspicuous places— 
directly against the former and 
well-established custom of the 
boys, who were wont to seek a 
secluded spot, where their cus- 
tomers could patronize them 
without being over-much ob- 
served. ‘To be sure, there was 
nothing disgraceful about having 
your shoes shined, but a certain 
amount of secrecy seemed always 
to be observed. Thus, when 
the chairs first came out, their 
conspicuousness was a_ great 
drawback. It was just like get- 
ting shaved in the street, some 
people said, and for a time the 
chairs attracted quite as much 
attention as would such an 
operation. But gradually the 
populace became accustomed to 
the gilded affairs, and men’s 
scruplés were slowly overcome ; 
thus, those who were at first most opposed 
to the chairs, after daily seeing for a 
time the unutterable comfort with 
which some of their more venturesome 
friends sat down and read their news- 
papers, while their boots were being 
polished, soon overcame their modesty 
and prejudices and took their turn as it 
came. 

There used to be a great quantity of 
hoot-blacks around the down-town streets 
in the business quarter. They would 
slide in and out of the offices in the 
early morning, and have their regular 
customers; but these fellows now have 
almost all gone out of that business, and 
when a man wants to get ‘‘shined up’”’ 
he has to go to the street to do it, or 
work it out himself at home. 

In the old days it required no capital 
to become a professional boot-black, 
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further than the outlay of a few cents 
for a box, blacking, and brushes; and 
then it-was more remunerative than sell- 
ing papers. - Eventually, however, the 
idle horde of Italians in our city, men 
and boys, found out its lucrativeness, 
and took the business up, and it was then 
that competition became so great that 
extra inducements, such as were offered 
by the youngster the other day, had to 
be made by the boys to secure trade. 
This was after the chair had become a 
pretty well-established institution. 

The first chairs, by the way, were few 
and cheap affairs ; that is, in comparison 
with the elaborate thrones in which one 
is allowed, for five cents, to sit nowadays. 
But even the early chairs cost more than 
the average boot-black could afford to 
pay, and this naturally was an awful 
blow to the business 
of the small boys 
with boxes; as it 
was very pertinently 
remarked by our 
young friend the 
other day, men 
would not, after they 
became accustomed 
to the chairs, stand 
up and have their 
shoes shined when 
they could sit down 
for the same price, 
that is to say, five 
cents. Thus, the 
number of chairs 
was gradually in- 
creased and in- 
creased, just as the 
number of boys with 
boxes diminished, 

" until the present day, 
when the former are 
greatly in the major- 
ity, perhaps in the 
proportion of ten to 
one. Driven from 
this field, the small 
boys who have not 
been able to save up 
their pennies and 
invest in chairs have 
betaken themselves 
to the sale of after- 
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noon papers, which they now find more 
profitable. 
Nearly half the chairs in Philadelphia 
and New York, I am told, are run on what 
might be termed .a co-operative plan. 
That is to say, the man who runs the chair 
has made an arrangement with the pro- 
prietor of the store in front of which his 
stand is located. Different prices are 
paid for the privilege, according to the 
lucrativeness and business of the locality. 
It is noticeable that outside of saloons 
and eating-houses are much the more 
profitable spots. The reason for this is 
obvious, as saloons are places where men 
congregate often in great numbers. In 
the night-time a saloon franchise is 
especially profitable, between the hours 
of say eight and twelve. When a saloon 
has a particularly large trade, the boot- 
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black is generally hired by the proprietor 
for a certain salary per week. Boot- 
blacks nowadays, however, have become 
so autocratic that it is hard to obtain a 
full-grown professional to take such a 
job unless a good-sized salary is paid. 

A very brief calculation will suffice to 
show that there is considerable money in 
the boot-blacking business for these 
stands. On a sunshiny day, in a good 
location, the boot-blacks are seldom, if 
ever, idle. Frequently men are obliged 
to wait their turn; at any rate, there is 
always a customer during the busiest part 
of the day. In some of the most popu- 
lous quarters of the city it is not unusual 
to see rival establishments close together. 
Thus, in Philadelphia, along the square 
on Filbert street, opposite the Broad 
street station, from Fifteenth to Broad, 
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there are no less than 
seven different stands. 
Most of these stands are 
presided over by men, 
and from appearances 
they all look as though 
business was thriving. 
Just around the corner, 
on Broad street, is 
another stand, and there 
is also one around the 
corner, on Fifteenth 
street ; besides, the rail- 
road company has a 
stand in the station, and 
several are on Market 
street, between Broad 
and Fifteenth streets, 
and along Broad to 
Chestnut street. 

It takes a good oper- 
ator, on any of these 
stands along Filbert 
street, about five imin- 
utes to shine a pair of 
shoes. ‘This is an aver- 
age of sixty cents an 
hour ; thus, in a day of 
ten hours, the total for 
a single chair would be 
$6.00. It is doubtful, 
of course, if this amount 
of money is made on 
an average, but still the 
business is much more 
profitable in a good location than day 
laboring, and there is no doubt that sev- 
eral of the stands in the city make more 
money than this, that is, where they have - 
double chairs presided over by two men. 

At some of the corner stands the boot- 
blacks combine the ‘‘ shine ’em up’’ busi- 
ness with the sale of newspapers. ‘This 
is becoming quite popular, and is, of 
course, a great increase to their revenue, 
with very little extra exertion or trouble. 

The price of the gilded chairs is 
quite high, reaching sometimes as much 
as twenty-five or thirty dollars. ‘Then, 
again, there are other chairs which can 
be procured for as low as ten dollars, or 
even five dollars: In fact, this matter is 
largely regulated by the pocket-book and 
taste of the boot-black. 

The more costly chairs are thoroughly 
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equipped with all the paraphernalia of 
the trade; there are two upright orna- 
mental pieces for the feet to rest upon, 
and the zinc-covered box upon which 
the chair rests, besides a number of 
drawers and a platter for mixing the 
blacking. 

Owing to the great variety of foot- 
wear in vogue, especially in summer, the 
boot-black of to-day, in order to keep 
up with the times, must kave on hand a 
large supply of brushes and polishes. It 
is not only the ordinary leather shoe 
toward which their attention is directed, 
but also patent-leathers and russet shoes. 
Indeed, it is said that there is no style 


of shoe in existence to-day for which: 


some preparation has not been devised 
for giving it a fresh appearance after it 
has become slightly worn. 

Patent-leathers a few weeks old can be 
made to look like new. 
First they are treated to 
a dry rubbing down, 
then a substance con- 
taining almond -oil is 
applied with the finger, 
and rubbed in with the 
palms of the hands. 
When the leather has 
become completely satu- 
rated with this creamy 
substance, a polish is 
given by rubbing a strip 
of Canton flannel vigor- 
ously to and fro over 
the surface. The result 
is almost surprising, as a 
lustre of great.brilliancy 
is obtained. 

The number of lotions 
for the dressing down of 
russet shoes are as nu- 
merous as the different 
varieties of that leather 
itself. Some of these 
preparations are made 
especially by the manu- 
facturers ; ustially, how- 
ever, a boot-black has 
some combination of his 
own which he uses. 
They are, however, all 
composed of an oily 
material, which softens 
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the leather, and sometimes takes out the 
stains. Most boot-blacks charge five or 
ten cents more for shining russet and 
patent-leather shoes than they do for 
ordinary leather boots, as they claim the 
yellow leather requires the expenditure 
of more material, elbow-grease, and time 
to obtain a satisfactory result. 

Apart from the street stands, all the 
hotels, nowadays, have extensive shoe- 
shining establishments, some of them 
boasting of a half-dozen comfortable 
arm-chairs, presided over by men. Thus, 
any modest citizen who still shrinks from 
the publicity of the street-corner estab- 
lishment, can be accommodated with a 
shine within doors at any of our many 
hostelries ; but it must be remembered 
that you are required to pay double the 
price charged on the street for this 
luxury. 
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The majority of our barber-shops also 
have boot-blacks employed constantly 
during business hours. These fellows 
are extensively patronized, as many men 
take a morning shine as regularly as they 
do a morning shave ; and when the two 
can be combined satisfactorily in the 
same space of time, it is a great conven- 
ience, and one that business men appre- 
ciate. Boot-blacks in the barber-shops 
are not paid a regular salary, but depend 
entirely for support on the generosity, in 
the payment for shines, of the patrons of 
the shop. They are usually colored 
boys or men, and although one would 
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imagine that their income would be pre- 
carious, yet they appear to make a com- 
fortable living. 

It is not difficult to see that, with the 
various combinations of the street stands, 
the hotels, and the barber-shops, working 
against the street Arabs, that they have 
very little show of a living out of the 
business of shining shoes in these latter 
days of the nineteenth century ; and it 
now seems to be only a question of a few 
years when the original order of boot- 
blacks will have become as rare as the 
buffalo is on the plains of the west 
to-day. 

£. Leslie Gilliams. 
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THOUGHT I saw a woman’s fair young face 
Upturned to me; on her broad brow the grace 


Of truth, and in her wide-set azure eyes 
The tenderness that in the June sky lies. 


It was a dream. 


I thought she spread her round white arms apart, 
And clasped my head on her strong beating heart ; 
And that her warm red lips curved with a kiss 
That filled my heart to bursting with its bliss. 


It was a dream. 


I thought her sweet deep voice thrilled me and said: 

*‘ Lie here, O loved, gray-haired, and year-worn head, 
And my heart’s love and faith shall be your bed, 
Till in the grave one of us twain lies dead !’’ 


It was a dream. 


But oh, so sweet, so fond, 


so dear to this 


Sore heart of mine, whose fate has been to miss, 
Through all my many years of life, the bliss 
That lay within those eyes and that mouth’s kiss! 


It was a dream: 


A dream my foolish heart 


can not forget ; 


A dream—but purer, sweeter, truer yet 


Than all beside ! 


That woman fair, I met: 


Her words were real: her love I so regret— 


It was a dream ! 


Lucien Arnold. 
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HE by-ways of art are often more 
suggestive than its great high- 
roads, and the best way to realize 

the effective valye of the art of a given 
period is to watch it under conditions 
where its play is spontaneous and unfet- 
tered by self-consciousness, and yet sub- 
ordinate to practical use. A master- 
piece shows the capacity of the master 
that produced it; but if one wants- to 
understand his artistic environment, it 
is necessary to study the vernacular art 
of his time, to track out the by-ways 
trodden by those craftsmen of the minor 
arts, whose handiwork survives through 
the soundness of their art and the thor- 
oughness of their execution. 

It is just this less ambitious work that 
is often overlooked. 
Perhaps people have 
not the patience to 
study it in out-of- 
the-way corners, or 
its somewhat techni- 
cal knowledge is con- 
sidered less valuable 
mental furniture than 
a slipshod familiarity 
with the works of the 
great masters. None 
the less, some ac- 
quaintance with the 
minor arts is essential 
to a grasp of any of the great art- 
periods. Just as the standard of a gal- 
lery of pictures is shown by the worst 
work that it admits, so the limits of a 
national art must be found in its hum- 
blest efforts. All good art-periods are 
good throughout. The beautiful bro- 
cades and sumptuous jewelry that glow 
in the pictures of Memling and Van 
Dyck show, with no less certainty than 
their own exquisite technique, how much 
the art-feeling was in the air. They 
suggest the quiet artistic life of the fif- 
teenth century—the busy loom, the 
patient graver, and the glowing anvil 
where cunning workmen forged their 
marvelous iron-work. 
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To a less extent, the case was the 
same in England during the Renaissance. 
From various causes the consummate 
skill of our medizval architects did not 
develop into the unparalleled perfection 
in painting and sculpture attained by 
the Italians, and in a less degree by the 
French and Spaniards of the Renaissance. 
Possibly the poetry of the Elizabethans 
monopolized all the available ability for 
works ‘‘de longue haleine.’’ But it is 
here that the minor arts step in. The 
admirable half-timber work of our six- 
teenth century domestic .architecture— 
the joinery, iron-work, plate, and 
embroidery of the time—show that the 
art instinct had thoroughly penetrated 
the community. It only became bad 
“ where it was untrue 
SPCuF PE to itself; that is, 
where with indiffer- 
ent success it con- 
sciously copied 
Dutch and Italian 
art; but where it 
followed its natural 
bent, its work was 
always reasonable 
and good, showing 
that sanity of taste 
which is of the very 
essence of all genu- 

e > whe art. 

A glimpse into one of these pleasant 
corners of art-life is given by the Sussex 
iron-work of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. In the sixteenth cent- 
ury the Weald was one great tract of 
woodland, continuing the woods of the 
Weald of Kent far down into Sussex. 
Busy little towns, such as Cranbrook and 
Lamberhurst, lay snugly amidst the 
woods, and enjoyed a prosperity which 
has long since been denied them. ‘The 
Kentish towns and hamlets did a thriv- 
ing business in wool from the fifteenth 
century to the’ beginning of the eight- 
eenth. There were fulling-yards at 
Cranbrook, and wealthy wool-staplers 
lived in solid, comfortable houses along 
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the Kentish border. ‘There still remains 
at Headcorn a fifteenth-century Cloth 
Hall, with a fine open-timbered roof. 
The Sussex trade was chiefly in iron, cast 
and forged. The Weald used to abound 
in iron ore, and the interminable wood- 
land supplied fuel for the furnaces. In 
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fact, it was due to the failure of the 
wood supply rather than of the ore that 
the furnaces ceased working in the eight- 
eenth century. 

The most important of these foundries 
lay about a mile and a half from Lamber- 
hurst, on the borders of Kent and Sussex. 

The Lamberhurst foundries were prob- 
ably at their best at the end of the seven- 
teenth century, for they had the contract 
for the cast-iron railings, and possibly 
for the wrought-iron grilles, of St. 
Paul’s. The cost of these, as entered in 
the books of the foundry, was 11,202/. 
os. 6d. The acanthus scrolls and 
masques of thin hammered iron are as 
exquisitely wrought as the very best work 
of the kind in Spain, the country par 
excellence for wrought-iron work. The 
railing of St. Paul’s was the last great 
artistic effort of the Sussex iron-works. 
Their chief products throughout the 
eighteenth century were the cannon used 
in the navy. The Lamberhurst foundries 
ceased working at the end of the last 
century, and the only remains now left 
is the tradition that a fine old seven- 
teenth-century house at the bottom of 
Lamberhurst Hill was once the counting- 
house, and that the paying-house stood 
on the village green. . 

Very fine cast fire-dogs are still to be 
found in the Weald. These fire-dogs are 
all designed on the same lines. A ver- 
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tical standard ending in a knob starts 
from an arched piece with two feet, and 
at about six or eight inches from the 
ground a long horizontal bar runs out to 
the back, and terminates in a vertical 
piece which forms the third leg. Logs 
of wood rested against the horizontal bar. 

The bar in early instances was riveted 
to thestandard. In the sixteenth century 
it was usually passed through a hole in 
the base of the standard, sometimes 
reappearing on the opposite side ; but as 
the skill of the smiths advanced, the 
dogs were usually forged continuously 
and without any joints at all. The total 
height is usually about twenty inches. 
In the earliest dogs the standard was 
much higher, and was usually furnished 
with a brazier at the top, and three or 
more hooks riveted to the standard for 
carrying the spits. The very fine 
instance from Penshurst castle stands 
three feet eight inches high, and has two 
handles of twisted iron, as well as the 
wrought hooks. It probably dates from 
the middle of the fourteenth century. 
The whole of the work in this case is 
wrought and forged without any cast- 
work about it. In fact, it is doubtful if 
cast-work was discovered in England 





before the sixteenth century; and, 
excepting the Penshurst instance, I have 
found no fire-dogs in the Weald that can 
be considered earlier than about 1540. 
In the typical Sussex fire-dog the stand- 
ard was usually decorated, in the six- 
teenth century, with cast-work in relief ; 
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in the seventeenth century the standard 
itself was cast into all sorts of quaint and 
original forms. The models for cast- 
work were probably made in wood, with 
the ornament formed on it in wax. It 
appears, however, that the molds for 
cast-work were sometimes made direct 


r Cent. CaP, jron Roe, 
AlldingPon. Kent 
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from carved wooden models alone. An 
instance is the model of a fire-back 
carved in oak in low relief, and very 
firmly executed. It represents a woman 
in a chariot drawn by two scaly animals, 
and the usual decorative accessories of 
the seventeenth-century fire-backs. The 
designs are usually good, without any 
suggestion of that inveterate plagiarism 
from wrought-work which makes most 
modern cast-work ridiculous and repul- 
sive. 

The earliest example of these cast dogs 
I have yet come across is the one from a 
farm-house at Smarden, Kent. This 
shows a most interesting mixture of 
Gothic and Eenaissance detail. The 
relief on the head and standard is 
Renaissance, while the lettering on the 
escutcheon is Gothic. The date is prob- 
ably about 1550. 

The manufacture of these dogs con- 
tinued throughout the seventeenth cent- 
ury, and seems to have advanced in 
refinement and technical skill. The 
terminal figure shown in the sketch is 
about sixteen inches high. It rests on 
dolphins with tails intertwined, instead 
of the usual arch. The modeling of this 
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. made at the Carron foundry. 


figure shows considerable knowledge of 
anatomy. Some lettering on the plinth 
of the base has been obscured by the 
head of the bar, which penetrates 
through to the front. It appears to be 
“Ca, . n 3—,”’ and no doubt was 
The name 
‘‘Carron’’ is cast on several of the dogs 
of this period. It has been ‘suggested 
that ‘‘ Carronade’’ was derived from it. 
The other dog, which is smaller, is a 
very quaint bit of work about ten inches 
high. The instance from the Sackville 
almshouse at East Grinsted (founded 
1619) is of about the same date. The 
dog from Hever castle seems an antici- 
pation ef those extraordinary legs with 
lion’s feet, of which the cabinet-makers 
of the eighteenth century were so much 
enamored. ‘The leg is cast hollow, and 
consists of three pieces fitted together. 
In the eighteenth century, when the 
iron-trade was decaying, only wrought- 
iron dogs of a simple design were made. 
The manufacture seems to have stopped 
altogether at the beginning of this 
century. 

Besides the fire-dogs, a large business 
was also done in cast-iron fire-backs. At 
Beckly, about six miles from Rye, there 
was a foundry at work up to the end of 
the last century. These fire-backs are 
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often very beautiful. The instance given 
is a very fine piece of casting. Its design 
consists of the Spanish and Austrian 
arms, skillfully arranged to fill up the 
space required, the whole in very delicate 
relief. ‘The second instance from the 
same collection is not so good, but inter- 
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esting as having belonged to Charles II. 
Earlier in’ the seventeenth century the 
fire-backs were cast of much greater size, 
and were decorated with the arms of the 
family to which they belonged. 














The Sussex forges and foundries seem 
to have done a great deal of excellent 
miscellaneous work as well, such as 
hinges, domestic implements, and door 
furniture—good specimens of the sound 
domestic iron-work of the seventeenth 
century. So, again, is the three-legged 
caldron, with initials ‘¢ I. W.’’ and claw 
feet. The latter is in bell-metal, and 
stands about ten inches high. It resem- 
bles the standard measures of Elizabeth’s 
reign. ‘These latter were cast in bell- 
metal, and were usually decorated with 
the royal devices and the royal inscrip- 
tion in relief letters carried as a band all 
round the measures. The Guildford 
Corporation possesses four of these of 
different sizes, all dated 1601. 

Rye also possesses a somewhat ghastly 
example of wrought-iron work in the 
iron frame in which men were ‘‘ hung in 
chains.’’ It is skillfully constructed of 
iron bands, with hinges to admit of its 
being fastened to the body, and the 
whole was hung up by a swivel-hook, 
riveted to the cage which held the head. 
A certain John Breeds, who murdered 
Allen Grebble, of Rye, was hung in 
these chains in 1744. 

The instances from Lady Dorothy 
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Nevill’s collection, now exhibited at 
Folkestone, suggest the more genial side 
to the life of our forefathers. The col- 
lection contains rushlight-holders, lamps, 
scissors, etc., and several of those 
admirably finished little steel tongs which 
were used by smokers for taking up live 
coals to their pipes. They are all con- 
structed with springs; one of them is 
dated 1692. They vary in length from 
14 to 18 inches. The two lamps consist 
of flat vessels to hold the oil, hooked to 
turned shafts, which again are finished 
with hooks for hanging up. In one of 
the lamps the flat vessel is ornamented 
with arabesques along its sides. In the 
other the vessel much resembles the little 
Roman earthenware lamps, but it has a 
hinged top, with a figure of a cock to 
act as button. One part of the lower 
hook is chased. The total height is 
about 6 inches, and projection of flat 
vessel about 4 1-2 inches. It dates froin 
the seventeenth century. 








The two grates shown in our series of 
illustrations are different types of seven- 
teenth-century work. The grate with 
the band of pierced iron-work.is very 
graceful. The design of the band is 
thoroughly English; in the center 
appears the carnation which the artists of 
the English renaissance used so freely in 
all their decorative work; otherwise, 
this band is suggestive of the beautiful 
use of perforated iron in Spanish six- 
teenth-century work. The second grate 
is more massive in treatment, and bold 
and effective work of its kind. The 














terminal figures stand about twenty-two 
inches high. They are modeled with 
great skill and artistic feeling, and show 
knowledge of Roman work. ‘The lower 
rail of the grate is riveted to the backs 
of the figures. 

The value of this work is that it is 
spontaneous and _ unaffected. For 
instance, in the fire-dogs certain definite 
requirements had to be met, and it was 
out of these requirements that the forms 
grew as naturally as the lines of a ship 
from the necessities of navigation. Hav- 
ing once developed a type that answered 
all practical needs, the English smiths 
showed their robust sense by adhering to 
it, and giving play to their imagination 
only in such decorative treatment as 
did not interfere with the form. 








For instance, the horizontal bar which 
supported the logs of wood was always 
left plain, any ornamentation here 
being absurd. It seems a truism to say 
that all unnecessary decorative detail is 
necessarily unartistic, yet there is proba- 
bly no principle of art that is more con- 
sistently overlooked in what nowadays 
passes muster as art-work. We seem to 
have lost that habit of reserve and self- 
suppression, that power of refining upon 
detail till it has attained its fittest and 
most forcible expression, which gives its 
inexhaustible vitality to the work of the 
great periods. It is not that technical 
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skill is wanting ; our smiths can turn out 
work as elaborately designed and as 
exquisitely finished as the finest medizeval 
iron-work. But the motif is absent. 
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The craving for originality betrays its 
utter poverty, and there is no stronger 
evidence of the unsoundness of current 
ideas on art than the readiness with 
which anything ‘‘ outre’’ and bizarre is 
snatched up as a new creation. It is the 
inherent vulgarity of industrialism assert- 
ing itself again. Trade is all for ‘‘ what 
pays,’’ and what pays is what strikes the 
imagination of the uncultivated rich, or 
such work as is suggested by this charm- 
ing description from the ‘‘ Builder’’: 





‘¢The sort of architecture that delights 
the heart of your Birmingham man, 
‘pur sang,’ large, costly, and respect- 
able, without a spark of artistic feeling 
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- genuine culture are not to be iq 

an ™ GP Cre. satisfied by rushes to picture- ; 

a TOG tssnyet galleries aa small talk about i 
the annual exhibitions. So f 

long as art is regarded as a mere 

side issue, and people are con- 

tent to put up with the abom- 

inable art affectations of the 

British tradesman, it is futile 

to ask for a national art. The 

fault is with the public, not 

with the artists. The public 

has yet to rid itself of certain 

vicious associations of ideas. 

Having got a glimpse of the 

truth that beauty and use go 

together, it confuses use with 

profit, and argues that beauty 4 

and profit are inseparable. 

We cannot hope for a genuine 

national art till the people at ° 

large have shaken themselves ; 

or originality. First-rate work and truly free of the foul favaveta, which is the ‘ 

artistic is done nowadays, but the art- taint of a commercial age, and endued 

feeling has still to get hold of the com- themselves again with the simple, manly 

munity at large. The middle classes spirit that inspired such work as this. 

have yet to learn that the claims of a which I have attempted to describe.’’ 


Reginald T. Blomfield, M. A. 
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IFTS the eye from the lawn to the higher sky, 
To the restful regions afar ; 
From the fugitive flash of the fire-fly 
To the steady light of the star. 


Melville Philips. 





NOE’S FIDELITY. 


ISS NOE MORRIS drove 
slowly. Dolly had left her 
colt behind, and was loath 
to move. Noe was loath to 
urge her. Besides, there 

was plenty of time, and the road was 
rough. Noe thought it likely that she* 
herself, if bound to a cart, would rebel 
against moving it swiftly over such 
uncertainties. There was a smoother 
and more frequented way she might have 
taken, but Noe preferred this proximity 
to the Flint Hills, this wild unfenced 
path that wound onward with the wind- 
ings of the elevation in whose shadow it 
ran like a dog following its master. 

Noe was a St. Louis school-mistress 
spending her vacation on her brother’s 
farm in the southern part of Greenwood 
County, Kansas; once every week, she 
drove to Piedmont after the mail. 

A stone lay in the path of a wheel. 
Noe, always an indifferent driver, and at 
that moment hundreds of miles away in 
thought, had failed to make the turn 
necessary for avoiding the obstacle. 
Dolly pulled gently against it, and, glad 
of an excuse, stopped; turning her 
imploring eyes toward home, she whin- 
nied piteously. 

Noe’s wandering consciousness _re- 
turned as abruptly as the wheels of her 
vehicle had ceased turning. She alighted 
and went to Dolly’s head, which she 
patted softly, laughing, and said: 

‘*Dolly is a very devoted mother ; 
next week, we will bring Dolly Jr. along. 
But for the present, silly, you may stop 
and think about home, while I gather a 
handful of wild verbenas.’’ 

When she returned with the beautiful 
blossoms loosely clasped in her hand, 
Dolly still objected to moving forward 
toward Piedmont. Noe had a remark- 
able distaste for will-collisions, school- 
mistress though she was; and, having 
also a lurking ambition for exploration, 
she decided to compromise the matter 
by going up the hill, a direction at right 
angles with the road. Dolly acquiesced, 
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but with many tossings of her sleek head 
in testimony of her disapproval. 

There was no road, no path, and the 
hill was steep. Noe could not indulge 
in abstractions now; she must keep her 
senses alert and exercise care and caution, 
if she wished to secure her buggy and 
herself against accidents. The summit 
of the hill rose out of a narrow shelf, 
like a brown loaf on its flat end rising 
from a bread-platter; only the hill was 
not brown, but green enough at that 
time of a year following a wet spring. 

Noe left Dolly on the iedge, her halter 
fastened to a stone, and finished the 
ascent on foot. A few minutes of hard 
climbing merged into a final moment of 
breathless exhaustion, and then Noe’s 
horizon had undergone a vast expansion. 
She saw broad uncultivated lands, irregu- 
larly interspersed with settlers’ farms 
outlined by luxuriant hedges or by stone 
fences, and dotted with tiny wooden 
houses and stone barns. The course of 
a small stream was marked by the droop- 
ing foliage of willows. Tufts of coarse 
high grass struggled with the geraniums 
that blossomed in white beauty beside 
them. Wild rattan shrubs lay in hope- 
less obscurity under masses of parasitic 
vines. These were but slight variations 
in the monotony of a vast landscape that 
was mostly unbroken prairie lying green 
and still, pregnant with possibilities, 
under the June sunshine. 

Gradually, Noe’s eyes traveled back 
from distant to nearer objects: flowers, 
the like of which she had never seen, 
though she thought herself a tolerable 
botanist ; cacti that must have studied 
geometry before they were born; mar- 
velous mosses—and these brought her 
eyes. to the very rock on which she 
stood, a curious aggregation of small 
stones flat and homogeneous on one 
side, moss-covered on the other. She 
descended from it and began examining 
smaller stones about her. A few minutes 
later, a voice startlingly close said : 

‘*Pardon my officiousness, but you 
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may not know the habits of our Kansas 
animals. Every stone is a possible roof 
over a tarantula; so, if you have any 
fear of the creatures, it will be well to 
uncover them guardedly.’’ 

Noe started violently on first hearing 
the voice, having previously supposed 
herself alone ; turning toward the spot 
from which the sound proceeded, she 
saw a man rise from a grassy place where 
he had been lying. 

She smiled and said : 

‘*T am grateful for your timely caution. 
I have been rattling the stones about 
very unceremoniously. But you are not 
afraid, it seems.’’ 

‘*T have lain there reading since nine 
o’clock.’’ He consulted his watch. ‘It 
is now nearly eleven, and, if I have been 
stung or bitten or otherwise maltreated, 
Iam not yet conscious of my injuries. 
But I have not moved a stone from its 
place.’’ 

‘*T am sorry to have intruded upon 
your solitude,’’ Noe. said, regretfully, 
‘* but I had no thought that anyone was 


near enough to be annoyed by my pres-- 


ence.”’ 

‘«T beg that you will not disturb your- 
self on that plea. First, because I do 
not own this summit, and therefore can- 
not expect exclusive possession of it; 
second, because you have delivered me 
from a violent headache, the symptoms 
of which I was too absorbed to notice 
until you began tumbling rocks about 
with the energy of an amateur geologist 
who doesn’t know exactly what he is 
looking for.’’ 

She laughed and said : 

‘¢ But I know,’’ and exhibited a small 
stone that was a conglomerate of tiny 
shells and sand, and several other stones 
bearing strongly marked impressions of 
shells. ‘I had been told that such 
things abounded here; I wanted to see 
them for myself. Next, I mean to find 
those curious light-weight formations 
which my brother called petrified foam.’’ 

‘“‘A very apt designation, too; for 
they resemble foam not alone in appear- 
ance, but also in occupying a uniform 
level. Shall I show you where they are ?”’ 

‘<If you will be so generous with your 
services, yes.”’ 
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When Noe had examined the objects 
of her quest for some minutes in silence, 
she asked : 

‘How do you account for them ?”’ 

‘¢IT never account for things,’’ he 
replied. ‘‘ Philosophers rise with plausi- 
ble theories fitting their little collections 
of facts as closely as water fits the curves 
of its receptacle. The theory lives and 
spreads gloriously until more facts are 
collected, facts which stubbornly refuse 
to accommodate themselves to the 
accepted philosophy. Then up rises 
another philosopher with a system which 
calmly snuffs its predecessor out of exist- 
ence. The probability that this also will 
be supplanted by some successor with a 
new supply of data does not check the 
enthusiasm of its devotees. But it is 
happiness enough for me to observe phe- 
nomena. I leave the constructing of 
theories to those who are unable to get 
on satisfactorily without them.”’ 

Noe seated herself on the grass and 
kept silence, her eyes wandering over the 
green prairie. At length she said, as if 
there had been no pause : 

‘¢ But our philosophies are very fasci- 
nating, and we like to feel a more 
emphatic difference between ourselves 
and the savages than that of having 
laboriously passed beyond attributing all 
ungentle marvels to angry demons.”’ 

‘‘It is an easy conquest of happiness 
they make,’’ he said, ‘‘ who lay hold on 
it by means of drawing imaginary lines 
about themselves and crying out: ‘See 
what formidable distances separate us 
from the savages, from the lower ani- 
mals, from the vegetables, from every- 
thing excepting ourselves! Behold us! 
We are the ripened fruit; we represent 
the end of nature’s striving !’ ’’ 

Again Noe sat in silence, looking out 
over the lowland radiant under the mid- 
day sunlight. The man seated himself 
on a stone and patiently waited. Had 
she forgotten his presence? No. Her 
eyes wandered back to him after time 
enough, and she said: 

‘‘T shall not sleep to-night. You 
have given me something to think about, 
something new to me. I thank you. 
After all, you must have some sort 
of philosophy, else you would lie down 
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in the shadow of your own fears—which 
it seems that you do not; you say it 
gives you happiness to observe phe- 
nomena.’”’ 

‘‘If I had fears, they would be the 
result of some sort of philosophy. How- 
ever, I find myself growing curious about 
you, and, in order to bar speculation out 
of my thoughts, I mean to ask questions 
—which, of course, you will answer or 
not, according to your pleasure. The 
commonplace woman is either a flirt or a 
prude. You are neither. You sit talk- 
ing with a stranger as calmly as if you 
and he were acquaintances who had been 
introduced in the most proper and con- 
ventional fashion. I want to ask why 
you are not afraid of me, since, for aught 
you know of me, I may be an escaped 
convict hiding from my pursuers, and 
living on roots and grasses among these 
hills.’’ 

‘‘And reading Emerson,’’ added Noe, 
her eyes laughing. ‘‘I should never be 
afraid of a convict who could forget the 
June sun beating down on his head, 
absorbed in Emerson. You see, I read 
the title of your book. I also read 
‘highly civilized’ written on your face. 
But that is not all. I should not fear 
any sane man. Why should I? Only 
the charming fear, with good reason, 
that the low-mifded will be offensive in 
language or conduct, or that the high- 
minded will—will get in love. Only 
foolish women fear without reason, and I 
suppose I am not foolish. At least, I am 
able to learn by experience. I am thirty 
years of age, and never had an offer of 
marriage; so I conclude, I think very 
reasonably, that I am not attractive to 
men. Therefore, I feel no more con- 
straint in their presence than in that of 
women.”’ 

‘‘Perhaps you always impress upon 
men’s minds, upon the occasions of your 
first meetings with them, the fortifying 
intelligence that the most calamitous 
misadventure that could befall you 


would be learning that a man loved: 


you.”’ 

‘¢ Why, no; they understand it with- 
out words. Besides, I seldom meet a 
stranger. I am a teacher in the public 


schools of St. Louis, and seldom see any- 
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one excepting my pupils, my fellow- 
teachers, and good Mrs. Brown, who 
furnishes me the comforts of a home at 
so many dollars a week.”’ 

‘‘ You are fond of the children, I sup- 
pose.”’ 

‘¢ Yes, after a fashion, as one is fond of 
kittens and pigeons and puppies. They 
pull my dress, and rub their soft round 
cheeks against my hands and say: ‘I 
like you, Miss Morris; I like you 
because your face is pretty.” Who could 
withstand such pleasing flatteries? Prob- 
ably they would think any face. pretty 
that always smiled upon them. But I am 
tired, so tired, of constant association 
with these inferior, undeveloped child- 
minds. I am tired of children and tired 
of streets.’’ 

‘¢ You are Miss Noe Morris, sister to 
Ralph Morris, are you not ?”’ 

 Yes.”” 

‘‘T am Stanley Baird. You may have 
heard your brother mention my name.’’ 

‘‘Stanley Baird? Yes, indeed. He 
is quite mad on the subject of your vari- 
ous excellencies. He had made me 
really afraid of you, so that I had fully 
determined to keep my mouth securely 
closed on whatsoever unlucky day you 
and your excellencies together appeared 
at Ralph’s house, lest I should betray the 
benightedness of myself. What a trap 
has fate set for my tongue! Let me 
think ; what baseness have I disclosed ? 
Ah, yes; that I am tired of children! an 
unpardonable heresy in a school-teacher. 
I must really start on’ toward Piedmont, 
or poor Dolly’s maternal instincts will 
prove disastrous to her vocal organs 
before she sees her colt again.’’ 

Stanley Baird followed her with his 
eyes until the topmost decoration on her 
hat had disappeared behind the curve of 
the hill. Then he sat again on the 
stone, and laughed. Not in ridicule, 
but joyfully, exultantly. He always 
laughed when he was very happy. 

At last he had found her—the woman 
past thirty who did not,mind telling her 
age ; as willing to admit herself unattrac- 
tive as to confess to the color of her 
eyes. Unattractive? Then, pray, what 
would attract? Sensible talk—a gentle 
manner—a low voice—the most beauti- 
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ful face he had ever seen, beautiful 
because of the unvarying sweetness of 
her expression, the smile that never quite 
left her lipsp—had he not seen it while 
she darted here and there among the 
rocks and grasses, thinking herself alone? 
Sensible children to rub their cheeks 
against such hands! 

And Noe? She went on her way 
thinking of that lover of her early youth 
for whose sake she had shut her heart 
against all others, thinking of him with 
anxious persistence. Yet the thought 
was painful. Why encourage painful 
thoughts? Was it a mere expedient, a 
powerful means of excluding others even 
less desirable ? 

In spite of her thirty years she clung 
to some romantic fancies unconsciously 
absorbed from the heroine of a novel 
which she had read at the age of four- 
teen. Her notion of loyalty to a high 
ideal made it obligatory to be faithful 
through life to one love, and her defini- 
tion of faithfulness made no allowances 
for contingencies ; such, for example, as 
that the lover should marry another 
woman. Nothing could absolve her 
from the obligation, since it was not to 
her lover but to her own higher nature 
that she owed it. If ever, having once 
loved, she should love again, that would, 
of itself, be evidence that she was a per- 
son of low organization. She wished to 
stand high with herself; therefore she 
had cherished the image of her boy- 
lover, and fostered the pain that had 
grown great when he deserted her for 
love of another woman, but which had 
afterward dimmed and threatened to fail 
her altogether. 

This carefully cultivated remnant of 
her youthful romance stood like an armed 
sentinel between Noe and possible lovers, 
and her violent effort to reproduce some 
of the old feeling on that June afternoon 
as she followed Dolly’s reluctant jogging 
toward Piedmont and joyful homeward 
trotting, was her unconscious recognition 
of some new element of danger to her 
sacredly-guarded fidelity, and was inter- 
rupted with discouraging frequency by 
irrelevant thoughts about Stanley Baird, 
irrepressible, audacious, bewildering 
thoughts that dashed against her like 
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handfuls of hailstones out of the summer 
sky, melted away under the slow fire of 
the old love, only to be reinforced, after 
an interval of rest, by others of their 
kind. 

That evening Stanley Baird presented 
himself at the barn-yard gate near which 
Ralph Morris knelt milking a cow, and 
said : 

‘<I met your sister on the hill to-day.”’ 

‘« So she has told me.’’ 

‘‘And I found her surprisingly inter- 
esting—for a woman. So I have come 
to be formally introduced, and—’’ 

‘*What nonsense! Introduced after 
talking together for an hour or two ?”’ 

‘“‘As she likes about that. The 
important thing is to be established in 
friendly favor with her.’’ 

Noe remained.at her brother’s until 
the last of August, giving herself just” 
time to get home on the Saturday before 
school was to begin. And every day of 
all those weeks she saw Stanley Baird. 
They made long excursions across the 
prairie, observing the curious formation 
of the surface—a soil of marvelous fertil- 
ity abruptly broken in occasional spots, 
usually of small area, by an exposed 
layer of stones. They made an interest- 
ing floral collection, they talked of the 
climatic, racial, and agricultural. condi- 
tions in Kansas, of books they had read, 
singers they had heard, pictures they had 
seen—of everything but their own expe- 
riences, their inner lives. 

When the last day came, and Noe 
could remain no longer, Stanley brought 
his spring wagon to convey her and her 
trunks to the railway station four miles 
away, and she bade her brother and his 
wife and children adieu at the house. 

‘¢T have spent a happy summer here. 
I am afraid I do not like to go back,”’ 
said Noe, after they were outside the 
gates, and well on their way. 

‘* Then do not go,”’ said he. 

She looked at him in surprise. She 
was unable to interpret the great light 
that blazed up suddenly in his eyes, and 
turned cold again like dead ashes when 
he met her glance of disturbed inquiry. 

‘«Why, yes,’’ she said, ‘‘of course I 
must go. But this friendship with you 


has been delightful, and I find it much 
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harder to part from you than I had 
anticipated.’’ 

‘¢We need not part unless you desire 
it; I can go with you, or youcan remain 
here.’’ 

‘‘That has a decidedly unplatonic 
sound—as had my weak complaint about 
leaving you. We will console ourselves 
with long and frequent letters, instead of 
dropping the sober business of life in 
order to follow each other about like a 
pair of sentimental school-girls.’’ 

‘« You seem quite devoted to the pla- 
tonic in friendship.’’ 

‘‘Not exactly. That is— I have an 
unhappy love of the other sort stowed 
away in my memory. Of course, I shall 
never love like that again; but I may 
have my friendships.’’ 

There was a slight stiffening of the 
muscles about his lips, and when he spoke 
some evidences of struggle to appear as 
usual. 

‘‘T am sorry,’’ he said; ‘sorry that 
you have suffered.’’ 

Noe was fond of feeling the sunshine, 
and her hands lay ungloved on her 
knees. As Stanley spoke the words of 
sympathy, he took the reins in one hand, 
and covered one of hers with the other. 
She started in strong surprise. Not at 
the unusual gentleness of his voice, nor 
at the fact that he touched her hand, 
though he had never done so before. It 
was the effect upon herself of the con- 
tact that startled her. Could she have 
made a mistake? Certainly not. The 
old love still lived, and two loves could 
not dwell together in one heart, even if 
one of them had grown rather dim and 
vague in the shadowy corners of mem- 
ory. She moved her hands uneasily, 
and ended by drawing on her gloves, 
remarking that the sun was rather hot. 
And, looking up at that moment into the 
eyes of her friend, she felt an. inexplica- 
ble wave of heat pass over her face. 

He leaned toward her, and said softly : 

‘‘Perhaps you are making a mistake. 
If ever you should learn that you have 
made one, and should feel like telling 
me, let no conventional nonsense with- 
hold you from doing so.”’ 

And then they ceased talking of them- 
selves, until Noe’s trunks were checked, 


and she, with her bags and umbrella, 
was securely settled in her place ready 
for the journey. Her hand, again 
ungloved, sought Stanley’s in farewell. 

‘* Now for the dull streets and the long 
rows of children with their restless feet 
and their stupid questions,’’ Noe said. 
‘« How shall I endure streets after these 
vast green prairies? How shall I go 
from such companionship as yours to 
that of the absurd little animals in my 
school-room ?”’ 

‘¢T have been thinking,’’ Stanley said, 
‘< how desolate the prairies will be when 
I must drive over them alone, and how 
like a place in a fairy-tale St. Louis will 
be with you in it.’’ 

They both laughed, and Noe said: 

‘‘ The fault is not in the streets nor 
the children nor the prairies; it is in 
ourselves. We are weakening—playing 
the pretty little sentimental drama that 
we might properly leave to fourteen- 
year-old girls.’’ 

The engine-bell Struck its warning ; 
the wheels moved slowly. There was no 
time for further talk. Stanley hurried 
out. Noe had one glimpse of him after 
the train left the depot. He was stum- 
bling along the middle of the street like 
a drunken man, with his hat drawn 
almost to his eyes, and his chin dropped 
against his chest. She waved her hand, 
but he did not see. 

‘‘It is very queer,’’ thought Noe, 
‘* but I—I am afraid I feel like that, too.’” 


STANLEY BAIRD, 

Dear Friend: Though I have just 
reached Mrs. Brown’s, and am _ not 
recovered from the fatigue of travel, I 
feel like writing immediately to tell you 
of a wonderful experience I had on my 
return trip. 

My excuse for writing about myself is 
this: You have had the opening chapters 
of my romance, and now that it has 
come to a sudden and _ unexpected 
denouement, you may share the ordinary 
novel-reader’s anxiety to know how it 
‘<came out.”’ 

I began to love when I was fifteen 
years of age. I had not seen my one- 
time lover for thirteen years until yester- 
day, when I met him in the car, and we 
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rode and talked together for six or eight 
hours. 

I had been longing to see him all 
these years. I had thought that even 
the sound of his voice speaking to 
another would be rapture; that to know 
the same roof covered our heads would 
be like rising from the chains of paralysis 
to walk in rose-gardens under June skies. 
How different, how commonplace, was 
the reality ! 

In the seat before me I saw a valise, 
with a card bearing his name attached 
to it; and turning from the bag to the 
man in charge of it, I easily identified 
the man who had been much in my 
thoughts for fifteen years. But I was 
quite calm. There was not, so far as I 
know, a single extra beat of my heart in 
recognition of his claim upon it. 

Presently, he turned toward me, per- 
haps because of my eyes on his face. He 
knew me. We talked freely. He told 
me that the woman whom he had once 
loved better than me had proved disap- 
pointing; that they had not married ; 
that he was very lonely, and often 
thought how happy he might have been 
with me. And he ended by asking me 
to be his wife. He seemed very greatly 
in earnest. His eyes glowed with some- 
thing like a return of the old youthful 
fire. But I felt no responsiveness to 
this late flaring up of the flame. I 
calmly refused him. He thought I was 
actuated by wounded pride and resent- 
ment for what lay away in the past, and 
so he persisted ; and the sole strong sen- 
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sation that I felt was weariness, because 
of his importunities. 

His breath smelled of tobacco; his 
mouth looked weak and sensual; and 
there was a hint of coarseness in his face 
and speech. I do not say this to excuse 
my want of fidelity, for I think that that 
would have been the same in any case, 
but merely to show you how mistaken I 
was in my inexperienced girlhood. 

I have not slept since, for, having 
parted from him, sensations crowded 
upon me fast enough. I was compelled 
to relinquish the notion of satisfying in 
my own life my ideal of a highly-organ- 
ized woman who could love but once, 
and could not choose but love till death. 
This sounds like a double admission, yet 
how can I avoid saying it ? 

Offer me some consolation, some 
crumb of comfort, if you can. There is 
no other from whom I could wish to 
receive it. Noe Morris. 


Four days after the receipt of this 
letter, Stanley Baird was in St. Louis, 
and Noe was caressing his chin with the 
palms of her hands, and confessing that 
she had so far fallen below her own ideal 
that she loved him a thousand times 
better than she had ever loved James. 
Moreover, she had already become such 
a hardened criminal, that she was glad 
of it. And for this defection she could 
only offer the trivial excuse that she was 
glad because the new love made her 
happy, whereas the old had made her 
miserable. 

Clara Dixon Davidson. 
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LIZA’S 


MAGINE a broad avenue, 
hilly and fertile, with undu- 
lating land on either side. 
From the heights looking 
westward you could see the 

most beautiful mountain scenery, with 
the silvery Colorado winding its way 
between. This was Austin, Texas, when 
long years ago I was down there mer- 
chandising. 

On this particular morning, a rather 
sharp-tongued clerk of mine had taken 
it upon himself to send the subject of 
this sketch away without inquiring if I 
would see him. I caught my visitor just 
in time, and brought him into the office. 

He was remarkably tall, and finely 
built—a man apparently in the prime of 
life; wore buckskin trousers, leather- 
fringed at the knees, and a wide som- 
brero. A sack was slung across his 
shoulders, and a rifle and powder-horn 
hung about his person. His appearance 
alone was sufficient to arrest attention, 
the sunlight falling on his flowing hair, 
and touching his long silken beard to the 





. massed glory of a woman’s golden hair. 


After a respectful greeting to me he 
would: not be seated, but stood with his 
clear hazel eyes gazing mildly but directly 
before him, awaiting my pleasure. 
When I inquired what I could do for 
him, his tall figure straightened itself to 
its kingly height, as if he were preparing 
for an inquisition. 

‘¢T have here, sir,’’ unshouldering his 
sack, ‘‘a panther-skin I thought you 
might like for your wife.’’ His slow, 
careful speech was uttered in a manly 
voice, that fell like music on my unaccus- 
tomed ear. 

The skin which he displayed was a 
beauty, measuring seven feet without the 
tail. I could not restrain my admiration 
at sight of it. The owner, who was 
surveying his trophy with a mixture of 
sadness and pride, turned at my exclama- 
tion. i 

‘‘A single shot laid her low, sir. But 
afterwards I came near shedding tears at 
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having taken the life of one of the 
noblest of her species.’’ 

Such regret was not common to many 
sportsmen I looked at him with renewed 
interest. 

‘* How much will you take for it ?’’ 

He drew himself up with a proud 
gesture, that was yet full of simplicity, 
and replied gently : 

‘« Sir, I have no need of money ; but 
I would like a little rifle-powder in my 
horn, a few bars of lead, and some caps 
—Ely’s percussion-caps, because they fit 
the nipple of my gun.’’ 

‘‘ Very well. But your skin is valua- 
ble. You must think of something else 
that you need. How about coffee ?’’ 

‘* Coffee, sir? I make my own coffee 
out of the wild rye that grows in the 
bottom. I gather and parch it, and then 
grind it on my metate.* It makes very 
good coffee, sir; but the real thing I 
have not tasted for twenty years.’’ 

There was a grandness about the man’s 
simplicity that made a smile halt disabled 
at its birth. I could only prevail on him 
to give me a fuller list of his wants. 

He moved uneasily, like one about to 
be freighted with benefits. 

‘‘T have a fine otter-skin with me, sir. 
It is not yet tanned, but perhaps you 
would look at it ?”’ 

‘* Later, yes. But we have not fin- 
ished bargaining for the panther-skin. 
If you smoke, you would like some 
tobacco, perhaps ?’’ 

The man’s eye brightened. ‘‘ Thank 
you, sir. I gather and dry the leaves of 
the sumach to smoke. It is not like 
tobacco, but it does very well for me.’’ 

As I added tobacco to the list, he said 


again, uneasily: ‘‘ But will you not look 
at my otter-skin, sir ?”’ 
‘“‘Not yet. How are you off for 


shirts? They are not easy to procure in 
the back country. Why not take a sup- 
ply home with you ?”’ 

*Metate (Mexican tool): One flat stone like an 
inclined plane, and another like a roller, used after 


the manner of a paste-roller on its board, but for 
grinding purposes. 
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‘*T thank you, sir,’’ he said, ‘‘ but I 
have one which I use for a towel.’’ 

Not knowing what to suggest for one 
to whose simplicity shirts were an 
unknown necessity, I asked if a couple 
of blankets would be useful in the 
inclement seasons. 

‘IT have no need of them, sir. My 
bed is a very good one; indeed, I may 
say, a luxurious one.’’ 

“Ter 

‘IT made a wooden frame, in shape 
like a cradle. A quantity of Spanish 
moss, which I gathered and manipulated 
until it appeared like curled hair, served 
to line it. In addition, four or five 
buffalo-skins make my couch the softer, 
and also serve to keep me warm.”’ 

I complimented him on his ingenuity, 
and was about to make some other sug- 
gestion, when he pleaded: ‘‘ Won’t you 
please look at my otter-skin, sir ?”’ 

I was therefore obliged to desist in 
my efforts to compensate him more fully, 
only offering him a couple of saddle- 
bags to stow away his pafcels in. These 
he declined, as being of too much value, 
and selected instead an old coffee-sack 
to hold the provisions. 

‘<It will serve me afterwards for 
towels,’’ he said, practically. 

‘¢ Your load is a heavy one,’’ I said, 
when he was about to start. ‘‘ The dis- 
tance is so great, I should like to pro- 
vide you witha pony.’’ But this sugges- 
tion did not meet with his favor. 

‘¢T am very strong,’’ he said proudly, 
‘¢ and in traveling alone, I can rest when 
I like, and proceed on my journey when 
I like. Ohno, I would not be troubled 
with a horse, thank you, sir.’’ 

At parting, it just occurred to me to 
ask his name. He answered, ‘‘ Jack.’’ 
And, although people in Texas at that 
date were not famed for ceremony, I 
felt I could not question him further. 

So he started his homeward walk—a 
distance of four hundred sailea, by his 
own showing. You will scarcely wonder 
that I doubted ever seeing him again. 


II. 


But I did. He had come to ask if I 
would not take home a number of curious 
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wooden toys he had made for my 
children. 

‘‘Are you a married man?’’ I asked 
him, naturally enough, at the time. 

Again that proud gesture which bor- 
dered on resentment, yet never reached 
it. I thought I heard a sob, and his 
clear hazel eyes became cloudy with 
pain. Then, as if ashamed of his hesi- 
tancy with me, he opened and closed 
the subject forever with these ‘words : 

‘©No, sir! Liza died.’’ 

The silence that followed was not. 
broken for some time. I had taken a 
paper, and was tracing a few suggestive 
directions to try to locate his home, 
which he had described as near a salt 
spring just below the mouth of the San 
Saba. 

‘¢Show me on this,’’ I said at last, 
‘‘exactly, if you can, where you live. 
This must be the creek,’’ indicating it 
with my pencil. ‘‘Am I about right ?”’ 

He bent over my rude effort, saying 
gently: ‘If, sir, you would allow me, 
I think I could improve on your plan, 
so that you could find the spot more 
readily.’’ 

With the aid of a few strokes he 
showed the meander of the Colorado to 
the mouth of the San Saba, indicating 
the salt spring, and following the course 
of the creek. His plan, though some- 
what crude, betrayed natural ability, as 
well as familiarity with the region. 

‘*T cannot help thinking,’’ he said 
meditatively, as he laid the pencil down, 
‘‘that if the man who planned your 
governor’s grand mansion had but seen 
the natural formations on the banks of 
this creek, he would have built a far 
more imposing structure. The brown 
rocks tower up in columns beautiful 
beyond any fancy, and there rear towers 
and minarets whose like man could never 
have planned. I, who iive among them, 
and can always look, pause sometimes 
for very breath, and think that God must 
have been there playing at architecture.’’ 

I did not know whether I admired 
the beauty of his thought or the extreme 
reverence of his voice the most. Con- 
tinuing our previous conversation, I 
said: ‘I will tell you why I was anxious 
to locate you nearly. General Memucan 


























LIZA'S 


Hunt has told me more than once that 
there was copper cropping out on the 
banks of creeks in Wichita County.’’ 

‘¢General Memucan Hunt?’’ he said 
eagerly. ‘‘ You knew him?”’’ 

‘* Yes, I was with him in 1836.”’ 

‘‘And you found him a very amiable 
gentleman ?’’ I had to smile at this. 

‘« Yes, when provisions were plentiful ; 
but, on one occasion,’’ reminiscently, 
‘‘when, after fasting two days, we had 
to resort to a calf’s skin for supper, 
Memucan Hunt was the most crabbed 
man it has ever been my lot to 
encounter.’’ 

‘* You must not judge him harshly on 
that account,’’ he said. ‘‘He hada 
very indulgent mother, who perhaps did 
not deny him sufficient in his youth.’’ 

** Most likely ;’’ and then I unfolded 
my plan about the search for the copper 
to him. ‘That is, I mean, if you do 
not care to acquire land that is yours by 
priority of discovery.”’ 

‘“‘T do not want it, sir. The whole 
continent seems mine. Sometimes I 
wonder if Cyrus, Alexander, Croesus, or 
even the autocrat of Russia himself, ever 
felt as rich as I do!”’ 

His perfect familiarity with the ground 
seemed to make my plan very feasible. 
But when it came to securing his services, 
he would accept no hire save an agree- 
ment that I should supply his simple 
wants. So we came to these unequal 
terms, while I only waited my opportu- 
nity to show him some better return. 

In the meantime, while matters were 
maturing, and the work of discovery 
going on, he came to me often. 


Ill. 


Eacu time he left a deeper and more 
delightful impression. He was always 
laden with something for the children. 
Many a trophy of his found its way to 
my feet ; and he unburdened himself to 
me of what was still more rare, his little 
poetic ideas about the birds.or the flowers. 

‘I had a great desire to introduce him 
to my family, but my every move in 
this direction proved unavailing. Half 
in explanation, half in confidence, he 
told me that he had not entered a House 
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for twenty, nor spoken to a woman for 
seven years, and he had then harbored a 
poor slave from justice. 

The last time he came to me I noticed 
a perceptible change in his manner. 
There was a stronger light of seriousness 
in his hazel eyes, and his first words were : 

‘¢T have heard, sir, that the North and 
South are at war. Is it true?’ 

‘¢ Unfortunately, it is.’’ 

‘‘ Has Texas sided yet ?’’ 

‘*No, but I+ fear that soon even she 
will secede.’’ 

‘fAnd old Virginia, sir?’’ with some- 
thing like a sob. 

‘¢From latest information, she has 
seceded.’ 

He dropped his head, with its great 
golden beard, between his hands. I 
waited. Vaguely I knew that I was 
about to lose him, and for old Virginia. 

‘« Sir, you once offered me a horse,”’ 
timidly. 

I told him where to go to choose one, 
without an unnecessary word; for I 
could not trust myself to speak at length. 
I remember just what he said on return- 
ing: ‘‘I have found, sir, a horse that 
pleases me much, but they ask sixty 
dollars for it.’’ 

Now was my opportunity to serve him. 
For this I had waited. I therefore 
argued that the price was not extortion- 
ate, since horses were in great demand 
just then; and finally he let me purchase 
the animal for his use. The transaction 
made, I was anxious to complete the 
outfit, and add the necessary provisions 
for his journey. He accepted the saddle 
and bridle with a mixture of pride and 
gratitude, but refused all else save some 
bacon. 

In parting, he bent to my smaller 
stature, and putting his arm about me, 
said: ‘Sir, you are the only friend 
I’ve had for twenty years. May God 
bless you, and make you happy!” 

He did not mount, but led his horse 
away from my door. And he gave no 
backward glance when he turned the 
bend in the road, walking still, as one 
who takes with due thought the first step 
on the tottering bridge ’twixt the known 
and the unknown. But there was no 
hesitancy. Liza had crossed. 


Lillian A. North. 








MY WILD COMPANIONS. 


SO love the summer and the sun- 
] shine that September always has, 

for me, unpleasant suggestions 
about it. Ido not like this New Eng- 
land climate. What a fine thing it 
would have been if only the Pilgrims 
had landed at San Diego instead of on 
Plymouth Rock! If the bears and the 
Indians could stand this New England 
weather-show, it is a pity it was not left 
for them. 

It is said that a polar bear, during the 
past winter, proposed to her neighbors 
and children a trip to the United States, 
saying: ‘‘I understand they are having 
some very decent weather down there 
this year.’’ And so we were—for polar 
bears ! 

As September comes, then, I begin to 


grow niggard of the fine days, and spend: 


as many as possible in my hammock 
under the trees. When they really are 
fine, they are as nearly perfect as sum- 
mer itself, only that the long, delicious 
twilight is gone, and the night drops 
down so soon. 

Well, here is one sweet, soft, calm 
day, at any rate, even if it is the last 
one of the season. My: dog, who loves 
the country vacation as much as I do, is 
close beside me on the ground. My cat 
is coiled up in the hanitneck at my feet. 
The birds and the squirrels are in the 
trees. I can see a wood-chuck not far 
away sitting up at the mouth of his hole. 
And so I feel as if I were on the border 
of the world of wild creatures, with 
which my pets were a sort of connecting- 
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link. Often, during the summer, I 
have made such excursions as I could 
into this wild country. I have gone, 
not as an invader, but as an explorer and 


student. I have watched the ants at: 


their work, and the birds building their 
nests. So I have dreamed over their 
relations to man, and as to how far they 
share with us our faculties and powers. 

Since Darwinism is established truth, 
we no longer think of any gulf of sep- 
aration. ‘There is genetic connection, 
and we are all blood-relations. It 
becomes, then, a matter of immense 
interest to us to know just how closely 
related they are, and to know just what 
are the distinctions of nature and char- 
acter that separate us. So I lie here, 
talking to the dog or the cat, watching 
the birds and the squirrels, and thinking 
it over. Weare no longer ashamed of 
the anthropoid ape, and are glad to trace 
resemblances between the animal and the 
human. They share with us all our 
physical characteristics, most. of our 
mental and some of our moral. 

The Boston ‘‘Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to. Animals’’ pub- 
lishes a paper the title of which is ‘¢ Our 
Dumb Animals.’’ Those who named 
this paper did as people are always doing 
concerning all sorts of things—assumed 
to know too much. The animals are 
not ‘‘dumb.’’ One might as well say 
that a Japanese is dumb because he can- 
not speak English. A®sop is right; the 
birds and beasts do talk. He only 
exaggerated, as people so commonly do, 
and. represented them as being more 
literary and oratorical than they really are. 
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Professor Garner is going to give us 
the language of the apes. We may find 
some difficulty with their gutturals, but 
perhaps not more than I should find with 
Dutch. But long before Professor 
Garner, all of us, who had our eyes 
open and did any thinking, have known 
that the animals and the birds had a 
speech. And if, for example, a certain 
sound or expression is always used to 
express a special feeling or want, and if 
it is understood and becomes a medium 
of communication, who shall say it is 
not language? Does good French or 
German do anything different? The 
highest human speech may be higher in 
grade and wider in range, but it is only 
a grander development along the same 
lines. 

Many and many a time have I seen a 
crow act as a sentinel while others were 
testing the quality of a corn-field. When 
a man with a gun appeared, he would 
tell his mates. He knew a gun, too, 
when he saw it. You could not fool him 
with a stick. This only as one illustra- 
tion. Go, watch and listen; and you 
will find that we have no right to say 
animals do not talk, just because we are 
not always wise enough to understand 
what they say. 

They reason also. I have seen an 
elephant observe facts, test them, and 
draw correct conclusions as truly as any 
philosopher. Doubtless Euclid was ahead 
of him; but the elephant was behind 
him on the same road. The wisdom of 
the ants is well known, whether or not it 
be the same kind of wisdom that is 
spoken of in Proverbs. For their phys- 
ical size, they are doubtless the most 
intellectual creatures in the world. They 
have developed a civilization; they 
organize armies and carry on wars; they 
keep cows (or what correspond to them) 
and slaves. In short, they are human 
even in-some of their vices. Engaged 
in some of their tasks, they will even 
seek out labor-saving devices. 

When we come to moral character- 
istics, we do not even then leave them 
behind. Love, self-sacrifice, devotion, 


faithfulness to trusts, friendship, hope, 
fear, sorrow, shame—all these and more 
are manifested, and sometimes in remark- 


able degrees. Many an illustrative inci- 
dent might be cited did space allow. 

Where, then, is the dividing line 
between our ‘‘ poor relations’’ and our- 
selves? Weare perhaps not always sure 
of our ground here. Most of the moral 
qualities noted enter into what we call 
religion. But religion, in the human 
sense, demands the power of abstract 
thought and of the ideal, both of which 
are probably lacking in animals. An 
animal knows the difference between a 
green object and a red one, but we sup- 
pose he does not think of the abstract 
qualities of greenness or redness. Man 
is forever haunted by the ideal, and so 
has in him the possibility of progréss. 
A bird will make a better nest if you 
supply better conditions and materials ; 
but he does not dream out and create 
better conditions. Again, it is probable 
that, while a dog is conscious, he is not 
self-conscious. He does not think: ‘I 
am a dog; and in such and such respects 
I differ from a horse.’’ 

If man is immortal, is the dream that 
Pope puts into the mind of his ‘‘ poor 
Indian ’’ as to his dog a reasonable one ? 
I have known wise men who believed in 
the immortality of animals. I confess I 
would like to. I have known dogs and 
horses which seemed to be better worth 
saving than their masters. And I confess 
that I cannot dream of a comfortable 
‘*heaven ’’ with no cats or dogs or birds 
in it. But perhaps Professor Le Conte 
is right. He does not dogmatize; but 
he inclines to the opinion that when, in 
the ascent of life, man reached the stage 
of self-consciousness, he entered on the 
possibility of immortality—became an 
entity that might outlive death. If, 
then, the lower animals have not attained 
that, perphaps they lose in death what 
individuality they had attained. 

But, if this be so, then, instead of 
treating these inferiors thoughtlessly and 
brutally, I find myself feeling towards 
them all the more tenderly. I would not 
willfully abridge what little life they do 
have, nor poison its sweetness by cruelty 
or neglect. I will even try to make up, 
by more kindness and love, for the great 
things they lack. So, my cousins, my 
brothers, my sisters, “‘ the beasts of the 
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field and the fowls of the air,’’ and you, 
pets of the household, know that as long 
as I live you have a friend and a cham- 
pion, who will resent your wrongs as if 


they were his own. M. J. Savage. 


A REMINISCENCE OF GOOD 
TIMES. 


THERE are few really good things in 
the world; and when one of them dis- 
appears, reminiscences are in order. Let 
me tell what I remember about the best 
hotel in the world. 

It stood on Fifth avenue, New York, 
within a couple of blocks of the marble 
palace erected by the late A. T. Stewart, 
now occupied by a New York club. It 
was built by a remarkable man. 

For aught I know or care, the build- 
ing itself is standing there still, bearing 
the same name in gold letters along its 
front. But it is not the same hotel. 
Other hotels might change owners with- 
out changing much else; but that could 
not be the case in the present instance. 
The withdrawal from this house of its 
founder can be compared only to the 
leaving of its body by a soul; the body 
still remains for a time in evidence, and 
might even conceivably be tenanted by 
some other wandering spirit ; but no one 
will pretend that the resulting combina- 
tion can be regarded as the same person. 
None of his old friends will seek him in 
that discarded dwelling; though they 
might renew his acquaintance in some 
loftier mansion. 

I just now called the founder, Lorenz 
Reich, a remarkable man. Thousands 
of the leading citizens of this and other 
countries will bear me out in the state- 
ment. Wheresoever, on this planet, a 
group of the foremost physicians, states- 
men, literary men, artists, or clergymen 
are gathered together to enjoy the good 
things of life, and the name of Lorenz 
Reich is mentioned, a sigh will go round 
the table, and some one will say: ‘‘Ah! 
we shall never again see the like of him.”’ 
He was born into the world for a certain 
purpose—or for two purposes—and he 
accomplished both of them. 

This is the land of hotels ; and yet it 


was not until some seven years ago that 
the ideal house was conceived and 
realized in brick and mortar. Its 
originator was born, some forty odd 
years since, in Hungary ; and partly by 
natural aptitude, partly by training, he 
became the finest connoisseur of wines 
living. By the time he was twenty, his 
taste was so developed that he had in his 
palate the possibility of a great fortune 
—a fortune in the creation of which he 
was, from the necessity of the case, a 
monopolist. In the same way, Titian 
was a monopolist of the pictures that 
bear his name, and Balzac of the novels 
which none but he could write. 

Thus endowed, young Reich came to 
America, landing here with health, 
strength, and energy, and without a 
copper in his pocket. He walked up 
Fifth avenue, and sat down to rest on 
the very spot destined, years later, to be 
occupied by the hotel with which his 
name was to be identified. He looked 
around him, and said to himself: ‘‘ Here, 
one of these days, I will build a house 
that shall be the model of all its kind.”’ 

Meanwhile, there was other work to 
be done. He devoted himseif to it with 
inexhaustible energy and patience. In 
a few years he became known as an 
importer of a fine brand of Hungarian 
wines. As time went on, these wines 
were recognized to be not only fine, but 
the best of their brand in the market. 
The red Budai was the king of clarets 
and of Burgundies—for it had the deli- 
cacy of the first and. the body of the 
other. The Tokayer Ausbruch was a 
wine by itself; the famous offer of its 
proprietor—to pay one hundred dollars 
for each and every bottle of Tokay 
superior to his that anyone could pro- 
duce—has never yet been taken up. And 
it never will be, until a second Lorenz 
Reich, with his aptitudes, experience, and 
opportunities, comes into the world. 

These wines were not only unequaled 
jn flavor, but they were unique in their 
wholesome and _ sustaining qualities. 
They were incomparable medicines for 
those failures of the nervous and digest- 


ive system which are the common. 


curse of this country. It was for this 
reason that, to Lorenz Reich, his wines 
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were not merely a business but a 
religion. Hesaw in them a means of 
bestowing a vast benefit upon his fellow- 
creatures. He refused to take advantage 
of the innumerable tempting offers made 
to him by dealers to sell to them ; for he 
knew that, trading upon his name, they 
would presently flood the market with 
injurious and _ worthless imitations. 
There has never been a time when any 
of Reich’s wines could be obtained 
except from himself directly; and he 
never sold them except to private persons 
for their own use, or to physicians who 
prescribed them for their patients—as all 
the leading physicians of America and 
Europe soon proceeded to do. 

Naturally, on the other hand, he 
incurred the enmity of the entire liquor 
interest, and of the creatures who served 


- it. He was accused of all manner of 


wickedness. He was even charged with 
manufacturing his wines out of poisonous 
chemicals in his own cellar. It was 
hoped in this way not only to injure his 
business but to provoke him into reveal- 
ing how he was able to select such 
incomparable vintages. It was all in 
vain. ‘They did not know with what 
manner of man they had to deal. Year 
by year the reputation of the wines: 
increased, and Lorenz Reich was the 
recipient of thousands of autograph let- 
ters from distinguished men everywhere, 
containing unsolicited dithrambics to 
the glory of his Tokay and Budai. 
What an autograph collection is that, to 
be sure ! 
Here are letters from Gladstone, Cole- 
ridge, Stanley, Cardinal McCloskey, 
Victor Hugo, Herbert Spencer, Prince 
Bismarck, Matthew Arnold, Salvini, 
Kossuth, Dom Pedro, Conkling, Evarts, 
General Grant, Peter Cooper, Cullen 
Bryant. ‘It is the fruit of summer 


‘that warms my autumn,’’ cries the auto- 


crat of the breakfast-table ; ‘‘ it is melted 
topazes squeezed from the grapes of 
Hungary.’’ ‘It is the richest wine in 
the world,’’ affirms Henry Ward Beecher ; 
‘if I need a staff to lean upon, surely I 
shall betake me to your famous Tokay.”’ 
“««Surely,”’ exclaims Longfellow, ‘‘ king 
nor kaiser ever tasted better.’’ ‘It 
heals the worn mind as well as the 
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wasted body,’’ declares Mark Twain. 
“<< Tf,’’ says Lowell, ‘‘I can arrange to 
mix it with my ink, I may write some- 
thing worth having.’’ ‘‘ It has put some 
of its southern fire into my veins,’’ 
observes Horace Greeley. ‘‘ Many years 
ago,’’ says Robert Browning, in a letter 
containing his portrait, ‘‘ I prophetically 


_ announced this noble wine, when I spoke 


of ‘Tokay springing up on my table,’ 
which was never the case until now.’’ 
‘‘It is rightly called liquid sunshine,’’ 
remarks Whittier. ‘‘I have tried in 
vain,’’ says Joaquin Miller, ‘“‘to find a 
verse fit to celebrate your health-giving 
Tokay.’’ <‘‘Incomparable,’’ calls out 
Talmage from Brooklyn. ‘‘ Better than 
eld port, or any other stimulant,’’ is the 
verdict of Ward McAllister. <‘‘ The 
sick and suffering everywhere,’’ says 
Marion Harland, ‘‘ must rise up and call 
him blessed who brings such an elixir of 
life into the chamber.’’ ‘* Your Hun- 
garian sunshine placed a golden edge on, 
our Christmas-dinner,’’ adds John A. 
Cockerill. And here is Carl Schurz, 
ready ‘‘ to endorse every word Mr. Long- 
fellow said about your Tokay.”’ 
But, inasmuch as I want to write this 
article myself, I must cut short these quo- 
tations. Yet, though these names are 
known the world over, they are perhaps 
less technically valuable than those of 
the innumerable doctors and _ professors 
of medicine who sing a song of praise 
whose burden is ever the same: ‘It is 
the best and purest stimulant known.’’ 
Yes; those are autographs worth 
having. But what about the hotel? We 
have luxury in this country, but nowhere 
except at Reich’s was to be found that , 
peculiar, quiet, rich, elegant comfort 
which existed, till then, only in the 
hereditary homes of England and Amer- 
ica. There was nothing gorgeous or 
dazzling in those subdued but costly 
rooms ; nothing ostentatious at those per- 
fectly prepared, inapproachably served 
meals ; nothing ambiguous in that per- 
vading atmosphere of social purity and 
refinement. To no other house in New 
York could a gentleman send his wife or 
his unmarried daughter, assured that she 
would be as safe as at his own fireside. 
This serene exclusiveness was not attained 
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without effort. Every year Reich liter- 
ally turned away fortunes from his doors, 
because he would not accept a fortune at 
the cost of absolute respectability. The 
society to be found beneath his roof was 
the best society existing anywhere. It 
was designed to be the home of such 
persons, and they found themselves at 
home there. They were welcomed and 
honored guests, and Lorenz Reich and his 
wife were their respected and genial hosts. 

Reich, in the first place, ‘‘ knew how 
to keep a hotel.’’ He did not have any 
‘deputies ; he did it all himself. There 
the sat, from morning till night, in the 
‘chair in his office; and no_ smallest 
occurrence throughout the house was 
unknown to him. The steward who 
executed, the waiters who served, the 
clerks who attended, the porters and 
chambermaids who labored, the chef 
who cooked—all were but Reich him- 
self, acting through their mediumship. 
He knew the work of each of them 
better than they themselves knew it, and 
they were constrained to conform them- 
selves absolutely to his rule. No servant 
was ever allowed to accept commissions 
from tradesmen ; no guest ever thought 
of tipping awaiter. Reich was a despot, 
though a kind and benevolent one, 
beloved by those who served him. If 
there be such a thing as a Napoleon of 
innkeepers, Reich was he. He possessed 
the organizing and executive genius; he 
was a man of brain, heart, and character. 
He could and did converse on equal 
terms with all men. He possessed a 
natural dignity that was never forgotten, 
a spontaneous humor that never ran dry, 
a natural courtesy that was unfailing. 
He was good company, worth cultivat- 
ing; and many of the best men of the 
age have found him so. 

But it would take the genius of a 
Balzac or a Thackeray to describe Reich 
fittingly ; nor can any lesser talent than 
theirs hope to give a just record of the 
magic of his menus, which seemed to 
have been composed to the accompani- 
ment of some delectable sort of music ; 
they exalted the soul while they renewed 
the body. Ah! those little, matchless 
banquets at which he presided, the least 
obtrusive man at the table, yet in whose 


glance the wittiest and the wisest never 
failed to find the response to their 
epigram and the appreciation of their 
insight! Are those delightful hours 
really passed, never to return ? 

Perhaps it may not be so. I have, 
indeed, been writing all this while of 
my friend in the past tense, whereas, 
after all, it is only his hotel that is to be 
so regarded. He himself still lives, 
thinks, and acts; and although he is no 
longer on the throne of the Bonifaces, 
he will continue, I believe and trust, to 
give forth as of yore his liquid sunshine 
and ruby. If the seven years’ strain of 
carrying on two great enterprises—that 
of administering the best of hotels and 
the best of wines—has at length proved 
temporarily too much for him, he has no 
doubt wisely chosen, as between the two, 
the latter instead of the former. For, 
after all, the dissemination of good 
wines is of greater use than the main- 
tenance of however excellent a hotel. 
Where one is benefited by the last, ten 
thousand may find health and strength 
in the first. So let us be thankful for 
what we have, and look forward to a 
possible future epoch when repose and 
prosperity shall have stimulated our 
friend to emerge once more from his 
comparative retirement, and become the 
creator of a new house of entertainment 
—I will not say better, but mightier and 
more in accord with the dimensions of 
his own heart and spirit even than this 
which was and is no more. 

Julian Hawthorne. 


TRUE STORIES OF OLD VIRGINIA. 


THE strange incidents that enter into 
the life of a minister of the gospel, espe- 
cially in rural districts, would hardly be 
credited by those unfamiliar with the 
experiences of these ill-paid men. 

Some twenty-five years ago, the Rev. 
Mr. M , an earnest and eloquent 





preacher, was summoned to conduct the 
funeral-services of a farmer in one of the 
eastern counties of Virginia. A large 
crowd had assembled, and the preacher, 
in fervid language, was warning his audi- 
ence to profit by the example of the 
deceased, and telling them of sin as the 
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cause of spiritual death, when the brother 
of the departed, thinking that the min- 
ister was alleging that his kinsman had 
died by reason of a sinful life, called out 
in loud, angry tones: ‘‘ Stop right there, 
Parson M Sin didn’t kill my 
brother: milk and peaches killed him.’’ 





The father of this clergyman was on 
one occasion preaching in an old-fash- 
ioned ‘‘ meeting-house.’’ The pulpit was 
tall, and the gallery facing it reached far 
down, thus being in comparatively close 
proximity to the pulpit. In the front 
row of this gallery sat a notorious indi- 
vidual, given especially to horse-trading 
and whisky-drinking. As it happened, 
the preacher’s subject was wine-bibbing 
and drunkenness ; and pointing his long 
index-finger, a favorite gesture, he was 
pouring ‘‘hot shot’’ into these vices. 
The man in the gallery stood it as long 
as he could, but at last his patience gave 
out, and, rising to his feet, he bawled 
out: ‘* Parson, no more of them infernal 
insinewations. If you mean me, name 
your man, sah.’’ 





The Rev. Mr. M was once filling 
an appointment a long distance from his 
home, and in a locality where the cus- 
toms were very primitive. After service 
on Sunday night, he went home with a 
member of the little church. He par- 
took of a substantial supper, and in a 
short time was ‘escorted by his host to a 
room in the back part of the house. 
Strange to say, the man of the house 
neglected to carry a light of any kind, 
and the clergyman had to find the bed 
as best he could. Fatigued by his long 
ride and three services, he soon fell 
asleep. After perhaps four or five hours 
he was awakened by a rustling noise, 
seemingly just over his head. The dark- 
ness was impenetrable, and his anxiety as 
to the cause could not be relieved. After 
a long period of wakefulness, he again 
went to sleep, only to be aroused by an 
unearthly noise proceeding from some 
creature within a yard or two of his 
head. The first light of the dawn was 
entering the room, and he could discern 
a number of objects sitting upon two 


‘long poles stretched just below the ceil- 


ing. When the light became stronger, 
what was his amazement to discover that 
he had been assigned to a guest-chamber 
which was also a hen-house. The noise 
was the crowing of a monstrous rooster, 
which manifested no uneasiness at the 
presence of the stranger, thus proving 
that he and his consorts were the regular 
room-mates of all guests of the house. 





Colonel M occupied, during the 
time of Clay, Calhoun, and Webster, an 
important position among the officers of 
the Senate ; but, growing tired of official 
life, he resigned, and retired to his farm 
in Virginia. The colonel was a gifted 
man, singularly polished and refined, 
and an ornament to any circle; but he 
was very nervous, and this nervousness 
was manifested by a disposition to rub 
his hands upon any object within easy 
reach while he was conversing or making 
a speech. On one occasion he was 
visiting in county, and attended 
church on Sunday. As he was a zealous 
Christian, he was invited to make an 
address just before the regular services 
began. He at once complied, and began 
a very interesting talk. Immediately in 
front of the speaker sat a young man who 
always took especial pains with the 
arrangement of his hair. The eminently 
respectable but absent-minded colonel, 
feeling around, as was his wont, for 
some object to fondle with his hands, 
placed them upon the head of the young 
man. Now he was all right, and, utterly 
unconscious of his action, he began a 
vigorous rubbing, while his ideas flowed 
faster and his tones became more sono- 
rous. Small boys began to titter, bigger 
ones to snicker, girls to giggle, and old 
people to smile. The young man, 
hemmed in on both sides by companions, 
with a post in front of him, could not 
move. At last the scene became so 
ridiculous that the whole congregation 
burst out laughing. The speaker looked 
around in amazement, not suspecting 
that any action of his had caused the 
unseemly merriment, until, happening to 
look down, he perceived the disordered 
locks of the unfortunate youth, his 
thoroughly ‘‘shampooed ”’ head, and his 
own hands covered with pomatum. 

A. P. Montague. 











OCTOR ISAACS, who is Professor of 
German and Hebrew in the Uni- 
versity of New York, makes a very 

proper point when he says the Talmud is 
not a digest of conflicting legal opinions but 
a literature representing a ‘‘ long parliament 
of almost ten thousand years,” yet when he 
comes to select from it certain character- 
istic stories to prove the presence of the 
story-teller among the rabbis, he does 
injustice to his claim by giving them a rend- 
ering distinctively modern. The putting of 
his’ incidents, fhe ‘deduction of his morals, 
are ‘all ‘in the manner of to-day. The 
charm of all‘ ancient literature is that of 
childhood — unconsciousness — therefore, 
when we find a legend interpreting itself, 
drawing its lessons from the point of view 
taken in after times, it must lose not only 
in color but in literary value. It is easy to 
see that Doctor Isaacs has desired to be 
interesting, and he has succeeded; but it 
gives a mental jar to find in one of the 
finest of the stories, that of the man who on 
the night of the New Year, listened to the 
souls of the maidens talking together, the 
wife. described as a “ Zanthippe.” The 
reader cannot help feeling that the writer is 
trying to amuse him, and he would prefer 
amusing himself. This is the only criticism 
a reader is likely to make upon the book, 
some of the stories having especial interest 
in suggesting their relationship with the 
folk-lore of other peoples. And yet, when— 
at the close of a chapter upon rabbinical 
humor—the author quotes Carlyle as deny- 
ing to the Jews, without excepting Heine, a 
true sense of humor, the reader may smile 
for the first time in reading the chapter. 


The preachers of the new faith claim too 
much. We are all willing to grant the 
principles in human nature upon which 
Christian science 1s founded, and to admit 


Stories from the Rabbis. By Abram S. Isaacs, 
Ph.D. New York: Charles L. Webster & Co. 
Elizabeth, Christian Scientist. By Matt Crim. New 
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that it would be well for both health and 
happiness if they could be more often 
observed, but ‘‘ Elizabeth ’’ demands either 
too little or too much. Here is a young 
woman, admirably described, who meets a 
young man upon the mountain-side unable 
to walk because of a sprained ankle. She 
puts him upon her horse, takes him home 
to her father’s house, and in spite of his 
careless disbelief in all mental healing, suc- 
ceeds in curing*him: so he awakens the 
next morning entirely recovered, but igno- 
rant of how it happened. This is all very - 
well, and no method of medical treatment 
could be more agreeable than this which 
requires neither faith nor works, But when, 
some months later, we find this potent per- 
son unable to impress the most essential of 
her spiritual truths upon this receptive 
young man, after he has given her his 
heart, and is ready to add his judgment, we 
cannot but ask how this could be possible ? 
We are not prepared for such a failure. It 
seems as though a faith powerful enough to 
operate upon and heal the muscles of a 
person who is unconscious of the influence, 
ought to have some effect when the mind 
of the subject is absorbed in the contem- 
plation of the healer. As a_love-story, 
“ Elizabeth” is an excellent piece of work, 
and has a fine, fresh element; but, as an 
argument, it is as ineffective as she herself 
seems to have. been. 
Louise Stockton. 


A great deal of freshness of style, a great 
deal of quickness of movement, a delight- 
ful facility for description, distinguishes Mr. 
Seely. The tang to his stories, their fresh 
flavor of the West, with its own humor, so 
different from that of the East, makes one 
hail him with peculiar gratefulness. Of 
course the West has been done before, is 


A Border Leander. By Howard Seely, author of 
“A Nymph of the West,” ‘The Jonah of Lucky 
Valley,” ‘‘A Ranchman’s Stories,” ‘‘A Lone Star 
Bo-Peep, and other Stories.’”” New York: Apple- 
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always being done, and the distinct char- 
acter of ‘its pathos and humor are drugs in 
the market. But Mr. Seely gives them to 
us as something quite new, using them not 
as they are usually used, and bringing to 
them a personality which relieves them of 
the flat Japanese perspective style, and 
makes them realities of life. In “A Border 
Leander "’ all the best qualities of his work 
‘are brought into requisition, the character- 
izations compact, the colloquialisms natural, 
the charm kept up from the initial chapter. 
There are certain descriptive parts in the 
story which are veritable pictures, and linger 
in the memory, such as— But to speak of 
particular parts is unfair to the pleasure of a 
reader yet to be, although, the reviewer is 
tempted to signalize bits which stand out so 
deliciously as to merit especial notice. 
From the beginning, where in the night the 
quick red line of fire seemed to tear a rent, 
“and a few sparks fell like flaming blossoms 
into the black abyss below,” to the final 
page, where is Madge’s letter, in which she 
subscribes herself and Ike as the pseudo- 
clergyman’s “frontier congregashun,” all 
is delightful and only too short. Mr. Seely 
could very well have given us a much 
bulkier book and still heard the echo of our 
Oliver call for “‘more.”’ This is one of the 
brightest things of the year. 


“One must live for the effort of living, 
for the stone to be carried to the distant and 
unknown work, and the only possible peace 
in this world is the joy of making this 
effort." This would seem to be the key- 
note in the last of the series of the Rougon- 
Macquart novels. Does anyone know 
“eternal Paris, the bottomless, boundless 
human sea,"’ as M. Zola knows it? All the 
bitterness, the ruthlessness, and mystery of 
life lives for him with their intensity 
increased by analysis. In this series of 
remarkable novels, not always clean and 
pure, but terribly real, genius cuts its way 
with the fierce insistence of nature, and one 
can but wonder at the power of a single 
man in attaining a comprehension that 
throws sentiment aside for sentience, and 
pitilessly transcribes his histories of soul in 
all their complex meaning. The history of 
human life, the scientific study of will and 
impulse and heredity, given in these books, 
makes them a strange epitome, saddening 
though not unelevating—* the bottomless, 
boundless human sea "’ of all life, not merely 
of Paris life. 


Doctor Pascal. By Emile Zola, translated by Mary 
J. Serrano. New York: Cassell Publishing Com- 
pany. 
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A dictionary far ahead of those already 
in use seems a wild saying, considering what 
we already have, and the men who have 
attended to our “ words.”” The great lexi- 
cographer might well stand amazed, could 
he see what has been built upon the work 
of his life, and which made him famous. 
Men are not made famous any more, or 
each one who has done his share in Funk 
& Wagnalls’ present publication might hear 
the trumpet very plainly. The prospectus 
gives specimen pages of a work which 
promises to be marvelously complete, and 
one which it may be predicted will supplant 
those of a similar character already in use. 
The introduction of the phonetic element is 
a recognition of the need of reformed spell- 
ing; and, as a practical matter in a popular 
dictionary, the ‘‘ order of usage’’ has most 
reasons in its favor. The ‘Standard Dic- 
tionary’ must facilitate the reform in the 
construction of the English language, which 
is inevitable, while so many improvements 
are noted in its construction that the wonder 
is that they were not thought of before. For 
a single-volume dictionary, this promises to 
be the most complete and concisely arranged 
of any. 


“Aunt Johnnie”’ is a rattling good story, 
as light and laughable as one may desire. 
No matter for improbable incidents, no 
matter for a generous filching from Sher- 
idan’s “ Rivals’ for a main incident, “Aunt 
Johnnie”’ is fresh and new, and as bright 
and clever as it is fresh and new. 


An English translation of Victor Cher- 
buliez’s novel, ‘‘ The Tutor’s Secret,”’ with a 
strange and not comforting alteration of 
“M.” into “ Mr.,”’ ““ Madame”’ into “ Mrs.,” 
and the like, is before us. The madcap girl 
made familiar in ‘“‘ Le Neuvaine de Colette” 
is again presented. The part she plays in 
this instance is as fresh as in the other case, 
and she and her equally well-characterized 
sister will goa long way with those who read 
no other works of the author to prove this 
clear-cut, highly-polished bit of fiction to 
have come from a master-hand. Cherbuliez 
indulges in no padding, nor in the unmean- 
ing; every line tells, and circumlocution is 
a stranger to‘his manner of saying what he 
has to say. 

R. C. V. Meyers. 


A Standard Dictionary of the English Language. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co. — 

Aunt Johnnie. By John Strange Winter, author of 
“ Bootles’ Baby,” “ The Other Man’s Wife,” ‘* Only 
Human,” etc. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 

The Tutor’s Secret. By Victor Cherbuliez. New 
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and excited recklessness, we often find 

ourselves boasting that every minute of 
our time is filled up. All the same we run 
the risk of wasting many precious moments 
by excessive impatience to come to the end 
of one occupation, so that we may hurry on 
to the next good work we have planned. 
For impatience is generally a waste of time ; 
it almost always has to be made up for— 
though sometimes, alas! there is no remedy 
for it—and we must ever after look back 
regretfully on the work that hurry and haste 
have marred. True it is, as perhaps it never 
was before, that now the battle is to the 
strong. But what can we hope to do in the 
fierce fight of life, if we have not trained 
ourselves patiently in the use of our weapons 
first? Enthusiasm and zeal will accomplish 
much, but in all warfare there is as great a 
need of patience, as a part of discipline, as 
there is of courage and readiness of attack. 


ger een peer these days of hurry 


WHAT IT HAS DONE FOR THE OLD 
GENT.—Have kept and sold Hires’ Root- 
beer several years. I have drank it exclu- 
sively this summer. Am 78 years old, and 
feel like a boy. It is ahead of sarsaparilla. 
H. Van Wagenen, M.D., Darlington, Wis. 


‘‘ NEXT TO THE BORES COME THE BORED.” 
—An artist once complained that his chief 
difficulty with his pupils was, not to teach 
them to draw, but to teach them to see what 
they were to draw. It is curious to watch 
how the old story of «« Eyes and No Eyes”’ 
is repeated again and again. I suspect that 
what half the people who complain of being 
bored suffer from, is want of observation. 
If you have the faculty of observation— 
and, like all faculties, it improves with use 
—you will always be well amused.. The 
world then becomes a great show, where 
there is no extra charge for seats. An hour 
at a railway station is a feast. You never 
find anybody dull, because everybody inter- 
ests you. ‘‘ My favorite sport,’ says one of 
these happy people, “is stalking the 
human.” And for those to whom the poor 


human—with his load of sins and mistakes 
upon his back, creeping up hill, or indeed 
slipping down hili—is a pain, and not a 
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pleasure, there is the great world of birds 
and beasts, the clouds and the sky, that are 
always varying, the plants springing and 
decaying, the earth that is one great picture- 
book, with no two pictures the same. 


SERIOUS RAILWAY ACCIDENT.—Milk-train 
in collision; no milkman turns up; disap- 
pointed housekeepers ; coffee without cream. 
A petty annoyance resulting from a neglect 
to keep the-Gail Borden Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk in the house. Order now for 
future exigencies from Grocer or Druggist. 


MEN speak as if God willed pauperism, 
while thousands of his fields lie uncultivated ; 
they seem to think that He wishes injustice 
to flourish, though He has given them minds 
to judge and hands to carry out judgment ; 
they imagine themselves fit to interpret His 
will, while they remain deaf to His, words 
and blind to His signs! They make hymns 
to human folly and idleness, and call 
them psalms of resignation to Divine Prov- 
idence! 


THERE are many dreary times in our 
lives when we are glad enough of illusions 
to help us through the dreariness, even 
though, all the time, we partly guess that we 
shall find out that they were only illusions 
after all. 


IpEas.-A Frenchman (Fontenelle) has 
declared: “If I carried all the ideas of this 
world in my closed hand, I should take good 
heed not to open it.”’ 

O Fontenelle! O Fontenelle! 

What ideas were there ever yet that 
could be kept in a closed hand? Why, a 
head would burst that had but one idea in it 
that could not get out, and a heart would burst 
that had a thought shut up in it, crying to 
be set free. And what the head upheld by 
the shoulders, and the heart in its deep 
recess could not hold, you think could be 
held in a hand, with all the fingers aching to 
spread. 


A Boon TO THE AMERICAN HOME is 
the result of labor on the part of the Weeks 
Mfg. Co. of Philadelphia, who have recently 
placed on the market an extract for making 
ginger ale that enables every home in the 
land to keep supplied with an excellent 
quality of ginger ale at a low cost and little 
trouble, and at the same time feel secure in 
the fact that they are getting a pure, unadul- 
terated, non-alcoholic beverage, and healthful 
tonic, recommended by all who use it. It 
can be had from any druggist or grocer. 
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